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the Morgan Library’s current exhibi- 
tion of landscape drawings and water- 
colors will be reviewed. 
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LETTERS 


Stop! Look! It's Lustig! 
To the Editor: 


...I hasten to congratulate you on the 
superb new design for the cover by Alvin 
Lustig. As we all know, he is one of the 
most able designers in this country, and 
has produced for you a vigorous and stim- 
ulating cover completely in character with 
the approach of the magazine. 

Your coverage of the art world makes 
ART DIGEST indispensable to me, and Mr. 
Lustig’s design now contributes an added 
satisfaction for which I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation. 

C. V. Donovan, Director of Exhibitions 

Department of Art, University of Illinois 

Urbana, Ill. 





To the Editor: 


. It’s elegant! Congratulations on a 
most distinguished and individual cover. 
I'll be watching for each successive issue 
with much interest and anticipation. 

JAMES W. Foster, Jr-, Exec. Ass’t. 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor: 


... great admiration for the work you 
are doing inside and outside of the maga- 
zine. The last cover tops everything so far! 

C, A. Bropeur, President 
The New Haven Paint and Clay Club 
New Haven, Conn. 


To the Editor: 


The January covers I like. Seems to me 
the format is getting livelier, more inter- 
esting, and easier to read all the time. 
Congratulations. 

DiccorY VENN, Associate Director 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor: 


. feel obliged to throw a bouquet 
your way in re the new Art Dicest—face 
by Lustig. You are forging your way to 
the front of the field, and my best wishes 
go with you.... 

ALLAN FRUMKIN, Director 
Allan Frumkin Gallery 
Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor: 


The last two cover designs were very 
handsome. Congratulations! 

JOHN VON WICHT 

New York, N.Y. 


Call for Cartoons 
To the Editor: 


I should appreciate your including the 
following call for assistance in your next 
issue: 

The Pasadena Art Institute is organiz- 
ing an exhibition of drawings and car- 
toons lampooning art, artists, museums 
and collectors; anything post-Daumier will 
be of great interest. Either the cherished 
examples themselves, or references to their 
date of publication will be appreciated. 

JOHN PALMER LEEPER, Director 
Pasadena Art Institute 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Encouragement 
To the Editor: 


. . . The broad and unprejudiced point 
of view of your publication has been a 
source of encouragement to carry on. 

Mrs. MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR. 
Village Art Center 
New York, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 17 at 8 P. M. 
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A brilliant collection of litho. 
graphs and etchings by the great 
modern masters including numer- 


ous fine impressions of the most 
uncommon prints of this school 
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EDITORIAL 





Our French Debt 


Most people still 
think of Paris as the 
world’s leading art 
center, despite the 
claims of other new- 
er cities including 
New York. But 
while Paris has con- 
tinued in this func- 
tion with full Gallic 
grace and hospital- 
ity, it is one of the 
striking contradictions of recent times 
that the French artists themselves have 
only too often seemed to be overshad- 
owed in the world’s esteem by some of 
France’s foreign visitors—visitors from 
Spain, Russia, Holland and other parts. 
Here in the United States especially, 
it has become more apparent of late 
that many of our foremost painters are 
turning away from those French sources 
of inspiration which gave them such 
encouragement earlier in this century. 
This trend has not yet taken the form 
of an outright declaration of independ- 
ence; but it is nevertheless surprising 
when one considers that Americans are 
being feasted better than ever before 
with such large exhibitions as those 
honoring Cézanne, Braque, Bonnard, 
Matisse, Villon and, currently in Cleve- 
land, Rouault. Moreover, it has been 
many decades since any artists have 
had such a wide response among their 
contemporaries, particularly artists such 
as these who have been conducting one 
of the few genuine revolutions in art 
history. 

It may be timely, therefore, to re- 
assert something of what these modern 
French masters have meant to us, and 
to ask where else we might go if we 
abandon their leadership. 


To be sure, this is the age of the 
United Nations and often, as a corollary 
to this great political venture, it is as- 
sumed that we should look for signs of 
an international art. But even in our 
efforts to reject all the narrowing ef- 
fects of political nationalism, I question 
whether we can afford to ignore the 
worth of individual cultures any more 
than we can ignore the worth of the 
individual. In any case, I cannot share 
the widely held opinion that this inter- 
national quality is to be found among 
painters everywhere who are now con- 
cerned only with the personal esthetic- 
ism of the urge to paint. I confess to 
admiring, as much as anyone, the sensi- 
tivity and taste of these artists (‘ab- 
stract expressionists,” “‘action painters,” 
however they prefer to be designated), 
but I also ask for something more. There 
is nothing especially new about the 
mental process of abstraction; it has al- 
ways been a necessary foundation of the 
arts, whether musical or plastic. But 
when this becomes the end purpose 
rather than the means of art, then I 
seem to find more international signifi- 
cance in almost any of the other kinds 
of contemporary painting with which 








*Lee H. B. Malone, director of the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts since 1946, and 
prior to World War II curator of the Clear- 
water Museum in Florida, was educated in 
Europe and at Yale, where he later served 
as an assistant in the art gallery. 
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we are so richly endowed, Nor can we 
forget that the highest expressions of 
art, whether present or past, have al- 
ways transcended their national origins 
because in the mind and heart they 
reach depths that are universal. 

It is admittedly impossible to general- 
ize about national traits without dis- 
torting, but the French usually com- 
mand admiration for their “reasonable” 
nature and their deep sense of tradi- 
tion. These traits plus patience and 
various other qualities help to make the 
French an ideal audience for testing 
new art movements. Thank heaven— 
especially for French “reasonability” 
which has directed the course of art 
without encompassing the erratic ex- 
tremes of many other national tempera- 
ments. It is essentially this spirit which 
has continued to guide the French from 
the development of gothic engineering 
down to the present working out of the 
Schuman Plan. 





Matisse’s 


Henri 
from the Duncan Phillips Collection in 
Washington, D. C., will be shown this 
month in a Matisse exhibition at the 


“Egyptian Curtain,” 


Society of the Four Arts in Palm 
Beach, Florida. (For report, see page 13.) 


It has been the high challenge of the 
best French artists of our time to see 
that the world is neither a mere con: 
cept of the mind nor an irrational de- 
velopment outside of the mind. It has 
been their achievement to find again 
the interpenetrating unity of both the 
seer and what he wills to see. This bal- 
ance of mind recognizes that man is 
always the master of his own destiny 
and, to that extent, still the master of 
the world in which he lives, even though 
his scientific knowledge of that world 
changes with successive generations. 
This was recently expressed to perfec- 
tion in these same pages by the painter 
Jean Bazaine when he said: “The cos- 
mic sense of the world is, I believe, the 
great lesson our generation owes to 
Cézanne. .. . This is the royal way open 
to our generation: to attempt, once 
more, a new reconciliation between man 
and the world.” 

In short this firmly reasserts the 
perennial concept of humanism, which 
still lives on as the intellectual founda- 






by Lee H. B. Malone* 





tion of the French tradition. It was 
Cézanne’s rediscovery of this classical 
tradition of art, and the redefinition of 
it again by his followers, that consti- 
tuted the real revolution in contempo- 
rary painting. Repudiating the material- 
ism of the 19th century, it was this 
liberation of the mind that enabled 
Matisse and the fauves to find joyous 
concepts of color and rhythm with 
which to express a new sense of space 
and well being. It was this same in- 
tellectual freedom that gave the cubists 
the clarity of analysis to see interpene- 
trating levels of meaning between form 
and symbol. At the same time, these 
artists reopened our eyes to the endur- 
ing freshness of the murals of Avignon 
and the mosaics of Antioch, pulling all 
the past into a new focus. Nor has this 
creative heritage been limited only to 
the elder generation. Bazaine has also 
said, elsewhere, on behalf of the younger 
French painters, that “if they wanted 
to turn their backs on the lesson of 
Matisse or of Braque, they had no- 
where to go... .” 


Perhaps, in such a protean period, it 
was inevitable that the floodgates 
should have been thrown open to many 
other trends and tendencies which swept 
in to obscure this central French stream. 
However, it is significant for my present 
purpose to observe that these trends 
which make no attempt to wrestle with 
the problem of man and his environ- 
ment have had only a limited following 
in France. Mondrian has never really 
been accepted in Paris and Kandinsky’s 
influence has been obviously greater in 
Germany and the United States. Isn’t it 
also remarkable that both of these men 
and most of the other artists who adopt- 
ed this extreme abstract manner have 
come from those Nordic nations which 
have always been at odds with the 
civilization of the Mediterranean? Is it 
pessible that they represent a new 
emergence of the anti-classical but high- 
ly decorative art of the Folkwandering 
tribes? 

However this may be, art is still a 
function of the mind—an “intellectual 
virtue” according to Aristotle, that old 
bedrock of sanity. To say so much is 
not superfluous when disillusionment 
with the power of reason leads only io 
the useless mental play. 

Returning then to the quest for an 
international art: is it possible that we 
can only hope to find it in this purely 
personal estheticism? Or will it, rather, 
arise from those who believe that art 
draws man closer to man only when it 
is used to understand the universe that 
God has given us? Surely this universe 
can still be explored in many brilliant 
ways without attempting to create a 
new one out of nothing. Just as surely, 
there are still many valid national cul- 
tures as well as the French (and in- 
cluding our own) to help point the way 
for us. Of course only our artists can 
form the answers to these questions; 
they cannot be decided by any secre- 
tariat or, for that matter, by a mu- 
seum director. But I put my own trust 
in those artists, wherever they are, who 
can follow the lead taken by the build- 
ers of Assy and Vence, as well as of 
Chartres. 
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Ka-O: Kanzan 


JAPAN'S NATIONAL ART TREASURES START TOUR IN D. C. 


by James Fitzsimmons 


The magnificent exhibition of Japa- 
nese painting and sculpture now on 
view at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington is the largest ever sent to this 
country. Consisting of 91 works in all— 
14 sculptures and 77 paintings—and 
ranging from the sixth to the 19th 
century, the show was assembled in 
Japan and is sponsored by the Japa- 
nese Government together with five 
leading American museums. The collec- 
tion will remain at the National Gal- 
lery through February 25 and will then 
be shown at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum (March 26 to May 10), the 
Seattle Museum (July 9 to August 9), 
the Chicago Art Institute (September 
15 to October 15), and the Boston Mu- 
seum (November 15 to December 15). 

No single exhibition, of course, how- 
ever carefully selected, can do justice 
to an art as multifaceted as Japan’s. 
In early Japanese paintings, Buddhist 
subjects and iconography predominate. 
Some of the greatest of these works 
are temple frescoes and, naturally, the 
exhibition does not include any of these. 
It does, however, include a large num- 
ber of hanging scrolls of the Heian and 
Kamakura periods (794-1185, and 1185- 
1392, respectively), enough to show the 
origins of Japanese painting and the 
gradual emergence of indigenous styles, 
Painted in strong colors on silk and de- 
picting Buddha, Kwannon, the bodhi- 
Ssattvas and the lesser divinities—all 
symbolizing the many aspects of the 
One—they resemble Buddhist painting 
generally and are not specifically Japa- 
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nese. Works such as the exquisite Taish- 
aku-Ten (Indra riding a white ele- 
phant), and Muryo Rikiku (a vast paint- 
ing of a demonic dancing figure drawn 
in lines of extraordinary strength); the 
subdued but sumptuous colors with 
which Priest Jikaku Daishi is portrayed; 
and the Jodo Mandara with its mandala- 
like arrangement of lesser divinities 
around a central figure, reveal that 
painting came to Japan from China and 
Central Asia. Ultimately, perhaps, it 
came from India by way of Tibet. 

But in these ancient Heian paintings 
the element which is dominant in later 
Japanese art—line—first appears. One 
finds it in the superbly animated and 
sympathetic portrait, Priest Gonzo, in 
the Yellow Fudo, and especially in the 
long, narrow horizontal scrolls attrib- 
uted to Toba Sojo and Tokiwa Mitsu- 
naga. It is with these story-telling 
scrolls, painted on paper and sometimes 
40 feet or more in length, that Japan 
makes her first unique contribution to 
painting. 

Toba Sojo’s makimono (scroll-paint- 
ing) is a satirical portrayal of human 
foibles, a series of cartoons in which 
rabbits, frogs and other animals carry 
on like human beings. Sojo might be 
called a 12th-century Walt Kelly, al- 
though his animals are more sardon- 
ically observed than are Pogo and his 
friends. The same kind of sardonic ob- 
servation of human types—specifically, 
of facial types—is to be found in Mitsu- 
naga’s scroll which tells the story of 
Ban Dainagon, an overly spirited court- 
ier of the ninth century who set fire to 
the gate of the Emperor’s palace. 

A more lyrical, nostalgic mood and 


a greater awareness of nature appear 





in two very beautiful scrolls of the 
Kamakura period. One tells the story 
of Sugawara Michizane, a great scholar 
and statesman of the ninth century who 
was betrayed by a rival at court, died 
after many years in exile, and was post- 
humously deified. The other scroll de- 
picts the wanderings of Priest Ippen 
through a sparsely settled land, past 
occasional clumps of trees, across the 
rice fields and over the rolling hills. 

Styles and techniques of scroll paint- 
ing vary through the centuries. In the 
earlier examples, passage of time and 
changes of scene are indicated by means 
of text which alternates with illustra- 
tion, Later, illustrations are separated 
by horizontal streaks of white haze 
which effect a sort of “fade and dis- 
solve’—to use the film-maker’s term. 
Line in scroll paintings is sometimes 
terse and economical; at other times, 
sinuous and flowing. Color is used in 
masses, in delicate touches, or not at 
all. Perhaps what is most interesting 
about the makimono is the introduc- 
tion into painting of the element of 
time. (A scroll painting is held in the 
hands and gradually unrolled, and in the 
more sophisticated works the successive 
scenes are formally interrelated.) 

The Kamakura period also produced 
some of the most famous Buddhist 
paintings. The show includes several 
examples that are still iconographic, 
but in which a more generalized sym- 
bolism—less semiotic, less translatable, 
but more evocative—begins to appear. 
Especially-famous is the great triptych, 
Amida appearing over the Mountain; 
Paradise and Hell—not very large, but 
monumental in.its proportions. 

[Continued on next page] 
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KAIGETsuDO: Beauty 


Kamakura artists also produced ex- 
ceptional portraits—that of Ko-ogimi, 
court lady and celebrated poet of the 
10th century; of the prodigy-sage, Kobo 
Daishi, as a young boy (surely one of 
the most charming works in the exhibi- 
tion); and of Minamoto Yoritomo, This 
last—a highly styled, most elegant study 
of the famous. warrior-statesman, 
dressed in black ceremonial robes and 
seated before a dark brown background 
—is considered a masterpiece of Ya- 
mato-e portraiture, and it holds its own 
very well with similarly “official’’ West- 
ern portraits. 

By the middle of the 13th century, 
Japanese artists were so sure of their 
mastery of line that they began to play 
with new kinds of line—at least that is 
what the baroque exuberance of Shin- 
kai’s Fudo Myo-o suggests. But it is in 
the Muromachi period (1392-1568) that 
the national genius for line is fully ex- 
pressed in the monochrome paintings 
of Shubun. Sesshu, Sesson, Bunsei, Sho- 
kei and their successors, the brilliant 
Kano family. 


During the Muromachi period Japan- 
ese artists—many of them inspired by 
the great Zen priest, painter, teacher 
and scholar, Sesshu—produced their 
finest single works (as distinguished 
from scroll paintings). The art of this 
period stems from Chinese Sung. It is 
Zen art at its peak, symbolic and cal- 
culated to the highest degree, yet seem- 
ingly effortless. Divorced from its con- 
tent, though it remains as gratifying 
esthetically, it affords a less meaning- 
ful and complex experience. The writ- 
ings of Zen artists make it plain that 
they had no patience with a purely es- 
thetic approach. The idea was to attain 
such mastery of technique that the 
spirit animating artist and subject alike 
could flow freely through the brush. 


Throughout the Muromachi period, 
Japanese painting is still almost ex- 
clusively religious, though no longer 
iconographic, Selections in this exhibi- 
tion reveal a gradual shift of emphasis 
in the artist’s choice of subject. Zen 
artists were iconoclasts. Instead of 
painting divinities and their attendants, 
they preferred to paint Daruma (Bod- 
hidharma, Indian sage who. brought 
Ch’an Buddhism to China in the sixth 
century). These were ideal portraits, 
of course, in which the artist sought to 
express by means of a subtle and con- 
vincing representation of Daruma his 
own insight into the nature of reality 
and his own dis-identification with tem- 
poral problems. In judging the respec- 
tive worth of two such portraits, painted 
by two equally gifted artists, the tra- 
ditional criterion was: which shows the 
greater insight? 

Like their predecessors, Muromachi 
artists also painted portraits of monks. 
Here again, the object was to evoke a 
way of life, an attitude. This is made 
quite explicit in two extraordinary brush 
drawings of Kenzan, a half-legendary 
wandering monk who, in Reisai’s ver- 
sion, is shown standing on the top of a 
cliff during a wind-storm, laughing his 
head off. Both portraits are typical ex- 
amples of a kind of Zen caricature in 
which everything is done with a few 
swift flowing strokes. A sharper, more 
sedate, more obviously controlled kind 
of drawing (also characteristic) is to 
be found in Bunsei’s searching and most 
moving portrait of the Buddhist sage, 
Yuima Koji. 

But the greatest achievements of the 
Muromachi painters are their land- 
scapes. Like the Chinese, the Japanese 
rank landscape painting highest—per- 
haps because a landscape with its mul- 
tiplicity of detail offers the most op- 
portunities for symbolization, Oriental 
artists seldom painted from nature: 
their landscapes are imaginary, and are 
intended to display an ideal of order, 
or to reveal the interplay of paired op- 
posites, Yang and. Yin, male and fe- 
male, light and dark—all the opposed 
interacting elements which together 
comprise and sustain the universe. (For 
example, the pine and willow tree are to 
be understood as symbolic opposites.) 

[Continued on page 24] 
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WHO'S NEWS 


Philadelphia painter Franklin Watkins 
recently sailed for Rome to serve there 
as painter-in-residence at the American 
Academy. He is on leave of absence 
from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, where he teaches. 





Charles Burchfield will chair the jury 
for the Regional Art Exhibition soon to 
be presented by the Syracuse Museum 
in cooperation with local art groups. 
Henry Varnum Poor and Virginia Cuth- 
bert will serve as jury members. 


Succeeding Professor Joseph Hudnut, 
who is retiring, Jésé Luis Sert, New 
York architect, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of architecture and dean of the 
Graduate School of Design at Harvard 
University. Sert, who will assume his 
new post on September 1, is a leader 
ir. the field of city planning. He is presi- 
dent of the International Congresses 
for Modern Architecture. 


James S. Plaut, director of the Boston 
Institute of Contemporary Art, is now 
on a five-week visit to Israel (where he 
is continuing his work as design con- 
sultant to the Israeli Government) and 
to England, France and Italy (where he 
is completing arrangements for such 
forthcoming Institute shows as the Suth- 
erland-Moore and the Sironi-Marini). 


In the recent elections of the National 
Sculpture Society, Wheeler Williams was 
elected to this third term as president. 
Other officers chosen were: Nathaniel 
Choate, first vice president; James C. 
MacKenzie, second vice president; Clyde 
C. Trees, treasurer; Frank Eliscu, sec- 
retary; and Adolph Block, recording 
secretary. 


Emily Genauer, art critic of The New 
York Herald Tribune, has been awarded 
the 100,000 lira ($160) first prize in the 
daily papers category of the critics’ com- 
petition held in connection with the 
1952 Biennale in Venice. Her reports 
appeared in a Sunday series running 
June 22, June 29 and July 6. 


At a recent trustees meeting of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Cleo F. 
Craig, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, was 
elected a member of the museum's board. 


Sculptor Oronzio Maldarelli, painter 
Franklin Watkins, and architect Ralph 
Walker have been re-elected (along 
with poet William Carlos Williams) as 
vice presidents of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. New president of 
the Institute is Mare Connelly, play- 
wright. 


Lawyer and print collector Allen Evarts 
Foster has been elected president of 
New York City’s Municipal Art Com- 
mission. Foster is a member of the 
Grolier Club and Century Association. 


Ainneapolis’ Institute of Arts has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stanton L. 
Catlin as editor and public relations sec- 
retary, following the resignation of Mar- 
jorie W. Sirich. At the same time, Helen 
B. Harkonen has been named assistant 
in education at the Institute. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Monumental Contest: U. S. Entries 


The 11 American prize-winning ma- 
quettes in the first round of the in- 
ternational sculpture competition on 
the theme of “The Unknown Political 
Prisoner’—a contest sponsored by the 
London Institute of Contemporary Arts 
—will be on display at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York through Feb- 
ruary 8. Later they will go to London 
where 80 sculptures will be~ selected 
from entries submitted by 57 countries. 
Four prizewinners will be chosen to 
receive £250 each. The grand prize- 
winning entry, selected from the four 
prizewinners, will receive an additional 
£3500; it will be erected on a monu- 
mental scale in a site of world impor- 
tance to be determined at a later date. 
The final international exhibition will 
be held at the Tate Gallery in London. 


The sponsors conceived of the final 
monument as a free-standing work to 
be placed on a site adapted to the style 


of the sculptor. In their prospectus they 
explained that all types of sculptural 
expression, “whether for example re- 
alistic, symbolic, expressionistic, or ab- 
stract,” would be judged on their own 
merits. 

The American jury was composed of 
Andrew C. Ritchie, of the Museum of 
Modern Art; Henri Marceau, of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Perry T. 
Rathbone, of the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis; Charles Seymour, Jr., of the 
Yale University Art Gallery; and Hanns 
Swarzenski, of the Boston Museum. 

In view of the fragmentation of style 
in this country, it was a difficult task 
for the jury to pick 11 entries (the 
American quota) from the 199 sub- 
mitted. However, according to the state- 
ment of Rathbone, “it became evident 
that genuine excellence resided in those 
designs whose makers were working in 
an abstract vein.” While this judgment 
is probably as true of the whole state 
of American sculpture as of the designs 
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submitted, and without questioning the 
wisdom of the jury’s selections, these 
maquettes prove to be a disappoint- 
ment, especially to those who think 
that American sculptors, as a national 
group, are the most interesting in the 
world today. 

Roszak’s entry, while an excellent 
piece in his usual vein, hardly suggests 
enlargement. It is frightening to think 
of it in monumental proportions; and 
the same may be said of. the Ferber. 
The Gabo and Lippold look like display 
art, the Esherick like an Appia stage 
set. Monroe’s maquette has an unfor- 
tunate resemblance to Giacometti. 
Kchn’s is a good piece of sculpture at 
its present size; enlarged it would 
present a vast top-heavy wall. A monu- 
mental version of the Caparn would 
only magnify its barrenness of concept. 
The models of Kelly, Calder and Albert 
are the only ones that seem worth 
serious consideration. Calder’s is intel- 
ligent and original, if it lacks the usual 


excitement of a Calder. The Albert is 
most suggestive; it has an architecture, 
a sharp profile, and—if it can stand 
up in a high wind—could make an im- 
posing memorial. 

Two reasons for the inadequacy of 
most of these submissions suggest them- 
selves. First, the humanist interest in 
man’s condition—the basis for the com- 
petition—is a European interest, and 
apparently not close to either the in- 
terests or talents of our advanced 
sculptors. Though it is very possible 
to conceive of him here in America, 
the unknown political prisoner is really 
far from the shores of our imagination. 
We think of him as Europe’s prisoner, 
of this monument to him as being on 
Europe’s soil. 

Secondly, in breaking with the past, 
our new sculptors have been working 
out their problems in their studios. 
These problems, for the most part 
formal, are more easily studied on a 
small scale. The sculptors are their 





own patrons, and—sculpture being the 
expensive practice that it is—they can 
only venture into projects of limited 
size. In short, they have no experience 
with monuments. Calder did an eight- 
foot outdoor piece for the Paris Ex- 
position of 1937, and has. often done 
large constructions to be placed out-of- 
doors, but they can hardly be considered 
monumental. Ferber has done a large 
relief for the facade of a synagogue. 
The others seldom do large, not to say 
monumental, pieces. 

Certainly it would be too much to in- 
sist that a qualification for a commis- 
sion to do a monument be a previously 
executed monument. But the situation 
is not helped by the fact that few of 
our sculptors have even been ap- 


prenticed to a monumental sculptor, or 
have had much opportunity to see large, 
public sculpture in this country. Here 
again the Europeans are closer to the 
cemands of the competition: within the 
continuous traditions of European art, 





the avant garde is close to the more re- 
strained currents in both technique and 
training; Europe has excellent public 
monuments at every turn; and in al- 
most every country of Europe the 
younger, more advanced sculptors have 
already executed large public works. 
If we are to develop a monumental 
sculpture in this country, there remain 
two possibilities at the moment. Sculp- 
tors will have to make large works at 
their own expense — which is hardly 
likely to happen. Or, to an increasing 
degree, they must be entrusted with 
public commissions—which is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 
—SIDNEY GEIST. 
® 


Top row (from left to right): Calvin 
Albert, Alexander Calder, Rhys Caparn, 
Wharton Esherick, Herbert Ferber. 


Bottom row: Naum Gabo, J. Wallace 
Kelly, Gabriel Kohn, Richard Lippold, 
Keith Monroe, Theodore Roszak. 
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OUTERBRIDGE: Portrait of a 
Rabbit as a Young Man 


BOSTON 


by Patrick Morgan 


Boston: At Margaret Brown Gallery, 
the work of Donald Outerbridge is be- 
ing shown until February 14. Though 
still in his 20’s, Outerbridge has already 
exhibited paintings and mobiles; he has 
color-photographed collections for mu- 
seums; and he has given lecture courses 
in art. His painting in the Independent 
Show (see ArT Dicest, January 1) has 
just been selected by the Lawrence Art 
Museum, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

Outerbridge’s first paintings were 
meticulous representations of surreal 
subject matter. Forms and_ spaces, 
though naturalistic, carried overtones 
of symbolism. These symbols, dimly 
understandable, gradually evolved into 
severely geometric shapes whose mean- 
ing depended on formal arrangement. 
The beauty of mathematical relation- 
ships preoccupied Outerbridge; his 
glazed underpainting gave way to the 
pointillism that characterizes his pres- 
ent technique. 

The bulk of the present show of 
painting is caringly and accurately 
mathematical. Most of these paintings 
are themed on specific geometric rela- 
tionships such as extreme and mean 
ratio and the Fibbonacci series. Circles, 
plotted curves and straight lines are 
strict even though rendered in a dot-dot 
coloration. The pointillist colors, too, 
are studied for vibration rather than 
for decorative effect. Understanding and 
growth of intellectual awareness are 
reflected here rather than exploitation 
of chance. 

Strict control can be coldly theoreti- 
cal unless an individuality warms the 
work. Outerbridge’s most recent paint- 
ings are warmed by a return to repre- 
sentation featuring, in two instances, 
Rabbit. Rabbit (the artist’s house pet), 
though a menace to guests, is basically 
a devoted beast of supersize. Phono- 
graph music induces him (or her—rab- 
bits are troublesome) to weave figure 
eights around his master’s feet. Those 
paintings representing Rabbit, notably 
the portrait, carry more evident warmth 
than the purely geometric work, for 
here the intellectual clarity of line and 
color becomes servant to the insight of 
characterization. f 

As a unit, Outerbridge’s sho is 
clearly the work of an tieiiiguad ond 
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capable “craftsman whose originality 
springs from a sound and studied knowl- 
edge of the problems he tackles. 

e & © 


At Boris Mirski Gallery an assort- 
ment of African Masks—both the regu- 
lation size, and a half-pint size that has 
a handy appeal—form the bulk of a 
February show of primitive sculpture, 
including Aztec, Toltec and Northwest 
Pacific pieces. 

The masks were collected by Dr. 
George Harley, a medico-missionary, 


who previously obtained African sculp- 








































Independents’ Purchases 


Through the purchase fund of the 
Boston Society of Independent Art- 
ists, 14 sponsoring New England mu- 
seums picked 17 works of art from 
the recent Independents show. These 
accessions, plus other selections from 
the annual, will tour New England 
museums for a year following ex- 
hibition from February 6 to March 7 
at Boston’s Symphony Hall. Pur- 
chase fund selections and the mu- 
seums which chose them are: 

Merrylin Powers’ Portrait (oil), 
Fleming Museum; Albert Alcalay’s 
The Boat (oil) and Goldie T. Sande- 
man’s Clown (serigraph), Colby Col- 
lege; Paul David Holleman’s The 
City (ceramic mosaic) and Diran K. 
Dohanian’s In the Garden (seri- 
graph), Middlebury College; David 
Young’s Loup Garou (plastic paint), 
Wellesley College; Donald Outer- 
bridge’s Minus Minos (oil) and Mar- 
ianne Pineda’s Portrait of Poet 
(sculpture), Williams College; David 
Berger’s Yellow Whistle (serigraph), 
Worcester Art Museum; David P. 
Skeggs’ Condition (print), Smith 
College; Veva Porter’s Coup d’Essai 
(serigraph), Dartmouth College; Jan- 
et Doub’s October Tree (block print), 
Berkshire Museum; James D. Havens’ 
Hard Winter (woodcut), Lyman Al- 
len Museum; Gertrude Quastler’s 
Portrait of Edgar (woodcut), Rhode 
Island School of Design; Ferol Sib- 
ley Warthen’s Lighthouse (wood- 
block), Boston Museum; and Karl 
Zerbe’s The Face of the Big Lie 
(woodcut), Currier Gallery. 


Powers: Portrait 


ture for the Peabody Museum. Such a 
man of medicine, and of mission, cu- 
riously combines the ancient claims of 
witch-doctor on a totally different level. 

At what level does one best appre- 
ciate African sculpture? These masks 
reflect such a different outlook on the 
universe that an allowance must be 
made. The archaeologist, the ethnolo- 
gist, can look intelligently on primitive 
work and from the work can gain 
knowledge in terms of what they seek. 
This art throws light on the society 
that made it. But no esthetic response 
is necessarily involved. 

Such sculptured forms, displayed in 
numbered rows, have been contained 
in various museums for years. But 
which museums? In New York, that of 
natural history, not of art. In Paris, 
it was in the Trocadero, not the Louvre, 
that Picasso met this African source 
of inspiration. Since then the change 
has come. From the Peabody Museum 
(ethnological) the Fogg Museum (art) 
borrows and differently displays cer- 
tain pieces; the public is thus asked to 
differently accept the work. People are 
asked to enjoy the weird expressive 
forms, as such; to accept the strange 
meanings. Yet even if one knows that 
the mask with four eyes represents a 
night demon (and, therefore, is given 
an extra pair of eyes to better pene- 
trate the dark), one is not guaranteed 
enjoyment or acceptance. 

This magical art can be accepted as 
pure form on the art-without-epoch 
basis. But such acceptance denies or 
by-passes content. These pieces were 
not made for decoration; they were 
purposeful expressions of belief. Their 
content, based on magic, is an outworn 
creed. Only in a cartoon did a museum 
visitor ask if he could make a “small 
sacrifice” before a primitive figure. 

So, the appreciation of this art is 
difficult. It calls for some willing sus- 
pension of disbelief. 

e a & 

Far less difficult are the ceramics and 
graphics of George Biddle shown at 
Child’s Gallery. Beasts, birds, fish and 
people in pseudo-primitive forms. are 
idly meaningless, but, especially in the 
ceramics, rather decorative. Whoever 
would want a bowl or tile to embody 
a sermon anyway? Decorative art has 
its place, and probably this is it. 


CHICAGO 
by Allen S. Weller 


Cuicaco: The first exhibition in this 
country of the work of yet another 
young Italian is to be seen at the 
Frumkin Gallery, through February 12. 
The painter is Alberto Burri, and he 
is apparently one of the few completely 
non-objective artists now working in 
Italy. I am assured that his painting 
is absolutely personal; that, while he 
is conscious of American non-objective- 
ty, he has developed quite independ- 
ently of such knowledge, just as he 
shows no relationship to such an Ital- 
ian artist as Afro. Yet the curious fact 
remains that his first experiments as 
a painter were carried out in Texas, 
where he was in an American prisoner 
of war camp. One wonders if there is 
something in the air! 
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Burri has developed some curious 
and personal technical devices, and 
there is no doubt that he has an acute 
intuitional visual imagination, which at 
times gives to his work a disturbing 
excitement. He frequently combines 
painting and collage. Patches of tex- 
tiles, contrasting in texture and tone, 
are stitched and glued into place. In 
some examples, thin sheets of linen are 
stretched tight within the frame, then 
superimposed on an unseen wire struc- 
ture which pushes the material out into 
actual three-dimensional forms. Burri 
likes to use areas of sharply defined 
white paint on thin white cloth which 
has been irregularly stained by oil 
films, just as he likes to use black on 
black, contrasting shiny and dull sur- 
faces. He employs plaster, sand, metal- 
lic paint, resinous glue, and other ma- 
terials to achieve unusual color and 
texture effects. At times he exploits 
heavy areas of pigment which have 
been allowed to float or move in a viscid 
manner so that they seem lichenous or 
like the growth of some kind of fungus. 
Yet his work is by no means formless. 
Indeed, he has a sense of delicate bal- 
ance and his weighing of mass and 
space is truly architectural at times. 
A characteristic example is Composition 
No. 5, in which heavy areas of shredded 
burlap have become permanent plastic 
elements in a complex pattern of va- 
riously woven textiles and areas of flat 
painted color. Perhaps it is not for 
nothing that Burri’s neighbors in Rome 


call him “The Tailor.” 
e ° * 
Elizabeth Nelson has organized a 


group showing of nine Chicago artists, 
which will be on view in her gallery 
through February 18. The pattern she 
has followed is to exhibit an oil or 
large watercolor and a drawing of each 
participant, though in certain cases she 
has substituted other media. The show 
thus calls attention to divergent per- 
sonal accomplishments, and provides a 
useful cross-section of an active and 
lively group, unrelated in any essential 
stylistic manner, though still definitely 
on the side of direct communication. 
John McNee’s Girl and Bird brings 
shifting color relations into focus with 
a web of nervous black lines. Joyce 
Treiman is painting more boldly and 
with less emphasis on descriptive ele- 
ments. The Performers (included ear- 
lier this season in the Whitney annual) 
is rich, positive, monumental in feeling 
—perhaps not quite fully understood, 
but pointing the way to a style of 
power. The virtuoso transparent water- 
colors of Rainey Bennett are brilliantly 
represented by Play, a study of chil- 
dren, architecture, and a wonderful 
black leafless tree; while his pen draw- 
ings are swift, fluid, and detailed. Eld- 
zier Cortor’s strong and unexpected 
color, vigorous and very personal drafts- 
manship, and strangely individual sym- 
bolic space relationships are completely 
expressed in his big Room No. VI. 
Ralph Raddatz, an attractive water- 
colorist, shows Place Goudeau in the 
manner made familiar by Dufy. Sidnee 
Livingston shows herself to best advan- 
tage in her appealing monoprints. Rich- 
ard Florsheim’s work here is confined to 
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the strong series of black-and-white 
lithographs of railroads which he made 
to accompany John Frederick Nim’s 
poems, “Freight.” Martyl’s Waterfall is 
architecturally conceived, beautiful in 
color, texture, and design, and marked 
by the sympathy and purity of vision 
which are her characteristics. Gertrude 
Quastler, who recently had a successful 
one-man show here, exhibits the orig- 
inal wood block of one of her prints of 
exuberant cocks. 
x & a 

The important exhibition of Sculp- 
ture of the 20th Century, which opened 
in Philadelphia in October, has now 
reached Chicago, where it will be seen 
at the Art Institute through March 8. 
Its remarkable installation is the de- 
sign of Daniel Brenner, of the staff of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


The French in Florida 


France’s painting tradition since the 
time of classicist Jacques-Louis David 
will be reviewed briefly in an exhibition 
jointly organized by Florida’s Norton 
Gallery and School of Art in West Palm 


RoussEAu: Football Players 





Burri: Composition No. 5 


Beach and the Lowe Gallery of the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables. (It 
will be on view at the Norton from 
February 4 to March 1; at the Lowe 
Gallery from March 11 to 31.) Directors 
of the two galleries—Reginald Poland 
and Allan McNab, respectively — as- 
sembled the show, borrowing its 40 
paintings and four sculptures from vari- 
ous U.S. public and private collections. 


Chronologically, the capsule survey 
begins with an oil portrait by David 
(lent by Wildenstein & Co.) and a small, 
dramatic oil by Ingres (from an anony- 
mous lender). The Ingres, The Fury of 
Achilles, has rarely been shown in this 
country, and is known through a draw- 
ing in the Montauban Museum in 
France. Continuing into the romantic 
period, the show includes a Géricault 
(from Wildenstein) and Delacroix’ The 
Barque of Dante, a small oil related to 
the Louvre version and lent to the show 
by Mr. and Mrs. Irving T. Snyder of 
California, 

Subsequent 19th-century schools are 
also represented. There are realists 
(Millet, Courbet, Daumier), impression- 
ists (Monet, Manet, Renoir, Degas, Pis- 
sarro), and post-impressionists (Van 
Gogh and Gauguin). Late 19th-century 
items include Seurat’s Baignade, a small 
version of a similar painting in Lon- 
don’s Tate Gallery (lent by Kansas 
City’s Nelson Gallery); a Lautrec, a 
Cézanne and a Redon (respectively from 
the Philadelphia Museum, the Metro- 
politan Museum, and Knoedler’s); Sig- 
nac’s La Riviére (one of Norton’s latest 
accessions), and Henri Rousseau’s The 
Football Players, well-known painting 
which was exhibited at the 1950 Venice 
Biennale (lent by Mrs. Henry Sharpe 
of Rhode Island). 


Although the show is titled “David 
to Cézanne,” several 20th-century art- 
ists are represented, among them Mo- 
digliani and Soutine, Vlaminck and 
Utrillo, Villon, Derain, Rouault, Picasso 
and Matisse. One of the show’s latest 
paintings is a Braque Still-Life of 1927, 
lent by Mrs. H. Miller of Miami, Florida. 
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Goya: Self-Portrait 


Spaniard in Richmond 


Goya as a fashionable late 18th-century 
painter and Goya as a tempestuous mid- 
19th-century prophet is the subject of 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Art’s first 
major Spanish exhibition, on view to 
March 1. Comprising some 75 paintings, 
drawings and prints, the sho wincludes 
works from Goya’s major periods, bor- 
rowed from many museums, collectors 
and dealers. Highlights of a dramatic 
installation are elaborate red velvet 
draperies with black fringe and tassels 
and “theme tables” containing montages 
of swords, fans, capes, hats, gloves, etc. 
of the Goya period. 

Important earlier oils include a self- 
portrait dating about 1771 (from the 
City Art Museum in St. Louis) and the 
Portrait of a Majo of about 1788 (lent 
by Mrs. Myron C. Taylor). Later oils 
include a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington and two versions of bull 
fights. In the print section of the show 
there are outstanding examples from 
all of the major series including Los 
Caprichos, Los Desastres de la Guerra, 
Tauromachia and Los Disparates. 

The museum's bulletin points out 
Goya’s importance as a precursor of 
modern art and briefly traces his career 
as follows: “His techniques reflect 
the breadth of his experience in a 
changing world. Mastering first the late 
baroque tradition of charming por- 
traiture and graceful decoration, he 
goes on to develop a free dramatic style 
foreshadowing much of 19th - century 
painting. His passion for truth suggests 
the realistic movement, his fantasy 
heralds the coming romanticism, and 
his skill in catching the flicker of light 
makes him a precursor of the impres- 
sionists.” 


Morisot Circle on Circuit 


The sun-drenched epoch of impression- 
ist painting is commemorated in “Berthe 
Morisot and Her Circle,” an exhibition 
of paintings from the Rouart Collec- 
tion in Paris, on view at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum from February 6 to March 
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8. A traveling show which originated 
in Toronto, the exhibition will later be 
seen at the Toledo Museum, the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery, California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, and the 
Portland Art Museum. 

The collection comprises 20 paintings 
by Berthe Morisot—Mme. Rouart’s 
mother—and a number of paintings by 
such contemporaries as Manet, Degas, 
Monet, and Renoir. In the Morisot 
group, one can trace the artist’s de- 
velopment from an early interest in 
landscape mass (inspired by her teacher 
Corot) to a technique of loose brush- 
ing suggested by her comrade Manet, 
and finally, to the extraordinary light- 
suffused canvases of her maturity. 

Manet is represented in the collection 
with seven paintings ranging from an 
1860 portrait of his parents to a por- 
trait done at Bellevue in 1880, three 
years before his death. A Degas por- 
trait of Eugéne Manet, Berthe Mor- 
isot’s husband; a landscape by Monet 
done expressly for Berthe Morisot; and 
Renoir’s portrait of Berthe Morisot and 
her daughter Julie round out the show. 


Music to the Eyes 


Music manuscripts of the medieval and 
renaissance periods—scores ranging 
from plainsong chants to polyphonic 
masses—comprise an unusual exhibi- 
tion on view through this month at the 
Toledo Museum of Art in Ohio. Be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind and 
scope in the United States, the show 
spans 1,000 years and includes 103 items, 
among them a variety of liturgical 
books such as antiphonaries, benedic- 
tionals, lectionaries and missals. Start- 
ing with a Coptic fifth-to-seventh-cen- 
tury manuscript, it ends chronologically 
with a volume of court airs written and 
illuminated by Nicholas Jarry, music 
notator to Louis XIV. 

A. Beverly Barksdale, Toledo’s music 
supervisor, spent a year organizing the 
exhibition, gathering representative 
items from major American collections. 
In his catalogue foreword, he points out 
that although comprehensive illumi- 
nated manuscript exhibitions have been 
held before in this country, until the 
present show no U. S. exhibition has 
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been devoted exclusively to music manu- 
scripts. Barksdale notes that scholars 
often overlook the fact that some of the 
finest illuminations were designed to ap- 
pear with music. This exhibition, he 
hopes, will document the development 
of music notation and of illumination. 

In canvassing America’s collections, 
Barksdale discovered so much material 
that he was able to cull the whole ex- 
hibition, with one exception, from U. S. 
sources. Some of the manuscripts are 
being exhibited publicly for the first 
time, and among these is Europe’s one 
contribution to the show: the Vogiié 
copy of “The Chroniques de Guillaume 
de Machaut.” Written by the great com- 
























Penn Academy Prizes 


Rico Lebrun, Los Angeles artist 
who is now teaching in Mexico, has 
won the Temple Gold Medal, highest 
painting award in the current Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
148th Annual Exhibition of Painting 
and Sculpture. Lebrun’s prizewin- 
ning canvas, Figures on the Cross 
with Lantern, is one of 171 invited 
paintings in the show, which also 
includes 125 juried paintings, 56 jur- 
ied and 74 invited sculptures. 

Other painting awards given are 
as follows: to Yves Tanguy’s IIlim- 
ited Sequences (invited), the Sesnan 
Gold Medal and $100 Mary Smith 
Prize; to Herbert Katzman’s Two 
Nudes Before a Japanese Screen 
(invited), the $300 Schiedt Memorial 
Prize; and to Isabel Bishop’s Inter- 
lude (invited), the $300 Lippincott 
Prize. The following sculpture awards 
were also given: to Anthony Lauck’s 
Monk at Prayer (juried), the Wid- 
ener Memorial Gold Medal; to Na- 
thaniel Kaz’ Dance Espagnole (in- 
vited), the $300 Steel Memorial 
Prize; to Humbert Albrizio’s Kneel- 
ing Figure No. 2 (invited), honorable 
mention; and to Maria Nunez del 
Prado’s Cats (juried), honorable men- 
tion. 

Two juries selected the show. For 
painting: Peppino Mangravite, Peter 
Blume and Stuart Davis. For sculp- 
ture: William Zorach, Lu Duble 
and Henry Kreis. 

Purchases for the Academy’s per- 
manent collection will be made with 
an available $7,500 sum and will be 
-announced before the show’s March 
1 closing. A review of the annual 
will appear in the February 15 issue. 






















poser-poet of the Gothic period, this 
manuscript is profusely illustrated with 
118 miniatures, 63 initials and 15 borders. 
Other items of particular interest in the 
show are Vincent Capirola’s ‘““Composi- 
tions for the Lute’”—one of the earliest 
tablatures extant, probably illustrated 
by the composer himself; leaves from a 
Ferrarese 15th-century gradual (part of 
a mass) attributed to Cosimo Tura and 
bearing Della Rovere arms. 

The show’s illustrated catalogue in- 
cludes a section on the history of nota- 
tions which, according to Barksdale, 
“offer a story in themselves.” In the 
past, much of the description of illu- 
mination has been done of the basis of 
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painting alone; but in arranging the 
exhibition, Barksdale found that, with 
illuminations related to the chants they 
were intended to illustrate, many de- 
scriptions had to be revised. 

Among important institutions lending 
to the exhibition are the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, the Library of Congress, 
the Walters Art Gallery, the Philadel- 
phia Library, the Houghton Library at 
Harvard, the National Gallery’s Rosen- 
wald Collection. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Palm Beach, Florida: An exhibition of 
paintings by Henri Matisse, at Palm 
Beach’s Society of the Four Arts Febru- 
ary 7 to March 1, will represent Matis- 
se’s entire range of styles. For this show, 
a number of famous works have been 
borrowed from major American collec- 
tions. The loans include an early canvas 
dated 1896, a recent oil lent by the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery (see _illus- 
tration on page 5), and important paint- 
ings from the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts; and from the collections of Chester 
Dale and Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 


Indianapolis, Indiana: An exhibition of 
Chinese Imperial Porcelains, the first 
of its kind in the Midwest, is on view 
at the John Herron Art Institute in 
Indianapolis through February 22. The 
aim of the exhibition, according to the 
museum, is “to bring together the finest 
examples of ceramic production during 
the early part of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
when, under the patronage of the em- 
perors K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng and 
Ch’ien Lung, porcelain manufacturing 
reached the greatest heights of splendor 
and technical mastery.” The show com- 
prises more than 60 items, mostly loans 
from New York firms specializing in 
Chinese art. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Based on one of 
America’s most popular preoccupations 
—the world of sport—an exhibition of 
30 paintings and prints is being shown 
this month by the Butler Art Institute 
in Youngstown, Ohio. Titled “Sport in 
American Art,” the show focuses on the 
prize ring and the baseball and football 
fields, although golf, basketball and 
wrestling are noted. Eakins’ “Between 
Rounds,” 1899, the earliest of the show’s 
pictures, is a loan from the Philadelphia 
Museum. Bellows famous ‘Dempsey 
and Firpo” (from the Whitney) is also 
included. Fletcher Martin, James Chapin 
and Robert Riggs also contribute to the 
boxing theme. There are baseball pic- 
tures by Edward Laning, Marjorie Phil- 
lips, Thomas Meehan and Clyde Singer. 
And football is the subject of a John 
Stuart Curry, a John Groth watercolor 
and two Benton Spruance lithographs. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Works by 
Winslow Homer, Thomas Eakins, and 
Mary Cassatt—selected from the Phila- 
delphia Museum’s various collections— 
are being shown at the museum to 
March 1. The largest group (22 oils, 
two watercolors and several sculptures) 
is by Thomas Eakins. (The Philadelphia 
Museum owns the largest collection of 
Eakins in the world.) There are three 
oils, 12 watercolors and two etchings 
by Winslow Homer ranging in date from 
1884 to 1891. And Mary Cassatt is rep- 
resented with seven oils, five pastels 
and 12 drypoint etchings. 
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CorRINTH: Self-Portrait 


German Impressionist 


Oils, drawings and prints by Lovis 
Corinth comprise an exhibition on view 
at the Curt Valentin Gallery until Feb- 
ruary 7. Produced between 1912 and 
1925—the year Corinth died—and rep- 
resenting him at his best, they suggest 
that in the last few years of his life 
Corinth was moving away from ex- 
pressionist realism toward a kind of 
impressionism. There is nothing French, 
nothing Mediterranean about this im- 
pressionism. In Garden, the light that 
sparkles on leaves, gleams on tree- 
trunks and dapples the ground, is chill, 
northern light, and the paint is applied 
with slashing rather than dabbing 
strokes. But the forms in this painting 
and in Supper on a Balcony are com- 
posed of light; the nude figure in 
Susanna and the Elders is congealed 
light, and in the shadowy Boy in 
Armor it is only because of the dull 
glimmer of light on armor that the 
figure takes shape—or exists at all. 

Three of the best paintings in the ex- 
hibition are portraits—conspicuous for 
their massive composition and for the 
psychological aura with which Corinth, 
good German that he was, was able to 
invest his work. 

In his best paintings Corinth trans- 
fcrmed and ordered his emotions, but 
in Red Crucifixion—a painful vision of 
Christ, blood-splattered and gasping on 
the Cross—all that is expressed is 
egonized self -identification with the 
subject. This is not art: the more ex- 
plicit kind of news photograph of a 
traffic accident has much the same 
effect. 

Corinth’s unusual palette, in which 
brown is so often the central color, is 
well illustrated here in the portraits 
and in a few flower still-lifes, where 
dark browns are combined with dark 
pinkish-reds.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Spanish Expressions 


Spain’s vital contribution to 20th-cen- 
tury art is marked in a benefit exhibi- 
tion of contemporary Spanish paint- 
ings, on view at the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries through February 7. Sponsored by 


Barnard College’s Spanish department 
to help establish a scholarship fund 
for Spanish students, the show has been 
assembled with the assistance of James 
Johnson Sweeney, director of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum, and José 
Sert, architect. (Admission charge to 
the show is 50 cents.) 

It is impossible to describe an es- 
sence of “Spanishness” with accuracy, 
but in this exhibition representing 13 
artists one can easily discern two tra- 
ditional, abiding Spanish trends. There 
is, first of all, the volatile emotional 
world-citizen painter, deeply concerned 
with social problems and driven to ex- 
press his reactions in sharp, objective 
terms. Goya and Velasquez are exam- 
ples, and their logical successors in this 
show are Picasso, Julio de Diego, Luis 
Quintanilla and Esteban Frances. On 
the other hand, there are the deeply 
introspective, the mystic, the whimsical, 
the solipsistic painters. El Greco was 
the epitome in the past; here, one has 
Miré, Dali, Guerrero and the poet 
Federico Garcia Lorca. Between these 
two extremes are Juan Gris, José de 
Creeft, Esteban Vicente, Joan Junyer, 
and José Vela-Zanetti. 

Picasso is represented in this show 
with 14 works ranging from an early 
melancholic Nude in Gray, 1903, to the 
ferocious 1943 war-time portrait of a 
Woman in Green Costume. The latter’s 
violently green dress binds her body 
like mail. Enclosed in a shallow cham- 
ber, she is a symbol, perhaps, of the 
oppressed 20th-century individual. But 
Picasso is seen in tender quiescent 
works too: the Stephen S. Clark Two 
Harlequins; the Head, 1943, lent by Sid- 
ney Janis (see cover); a drawing of a 
c:rcus rider, and a beautifully executed 
silverpoint of Nessus and Deianira. 

Juan Gris, Picasso’s confrére in the 
early days of cubism, is well repre- 
sented here with eight works ranging 
from 1916 to 1925. In a splendid 1916 
Pitcher and Bowl (inscribed to Guil- 
laume Apollinaire), Gris’ carefully de- 
veloped visual logic is demonstrated. 
The pitcher, dissected into flat and 
curving facets, is seen in cool relief 
against jutting black echoes of its sil- 
houette. Gris was not a mystic con- 
cerned with the “metamorphosis of ob- 
jects”; he was a rationalist seeking a 
key to the control of space. 

Miro actually lives in Spain today. 
Two of his paintings here are historical- 
ly important: an early self-portrait in 
fauve style; and The Farmer’s Wife, 
1922-23, in which he embarks on a typi- 
cally fanciful peregrination. Other later 
works shown express his great whimsy 
and irony. 

Of four Dalis in the show, one is an 
effectively mysterious and authentic 
surrealist painting, Le Sentiment de 
Devenir. José de Creeft shows two 
sculptures—one, a characteristic white 
marble piece showing a peasant-type 
woman straining forward in expectation 
of child-birth. A representative of avant- 
garde American painting, Esteban Vi- 
cente, shows two recent collages—flow- 
ing, carefully contrived works. 

Other works include Joan Junyer’s 
papier maché, an undulating surface on 
which attenuated figures are grouped; 
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MARQUET: La Rochelle 


Luis Quintanilla’s heavily impastoed 
parodies of early renaissance Spanish 
painters; Julio de Diego’s Bosch-like 
representations of the dehumanized le- 
gions of modern war; and small 
sketches seemingly derived from ‘his 
subconscious by the great poet Federico 
Garcia Lorca.—DorE ASHTON. 


Marquet: Reasonable Fauve 


The late Albert Marquet was a reason- 
able fauve, a quiet man with a passion 
for anonymity and respect for the vir- 
tues of classicism. He was also a paint- 
er’s painter. The 73 Marquet oils now 
on exhibit at Wildenstein (to February 
21) represent the years 1895 to 1947. 
Among them, the earlier paintings show 
that, as with Matisse, Marquet’s art 
stems from impressionism. But in his 
best paintings—landscapes, early and 
late—he continues in the line (or at 
least in the spirit) of Chardin and 
Corot. In Stockholm, especially, the 
ivory sky, the pale jade water of the 
harbor, the beautifully brushed, softly 
luminous tonalities all remind one of 
Corot. 

One is reminded of other painters 
too, for Marquet was both tradi- 
tionalist and innovator: of Gauguin, in 
Colonial Chief Corporal; of Cézanne, in 
the fruit still-lifes; of Dufy, in Carnival 
at Grandville; and of Derain, in Car- 
rousel (both versions, 1898 and 1913). 

But Marquet had his own subjects 
and a style which matured early and 
was sufficient throughout his life. Wa- 
ter and sky, rain and mist, in Paris 
and the seaports, these were the things 
to which he responded. Bright fauve 
color appears in only a few paintings 
of 1904 and 1906. Fauve drawing—the 
characteristic dark, heavy outline and 
the use of the brush to draw as well 
as to paint—appears in painting of all 
periods. In a typical Marquet there is 
space and silence, early morning calm 
or the melancholy of a rainy day. A 
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few dark shapes—small boats, birds, 
trees, the end of a pier—are separated 
by great expanses of water and sky. 
The light is neutral: sunlight is diffused 
by mist. More often the air is charged 
with smoke and a light fog hugs the 
buildings. Grey, tan and ivory, greyed 
blue and lavender, touches of forest 
green and Indian red—this is Marquet’s 
proper palette. When he abandons it 
for hot, lush color—in his North African 
scenes—his taste fails him and we get 
picture postcards. 

Marquet’s world is the world of a 
man who walked alone; his paintings 
are not unlike some of Verlaine’s poems 
—nostalgic, understated. His is the ro- 
manticism of a classicist. His chances 
of survival are excellent. 

JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Miniature Museum of Moderns 


Again turning his gallery into a minia- 
ture museum, Sidney Janis is showing a 
group of modern masters through Feb- 
ruary 14. Every painter and sculptor 
represented in this show is well known 
-so well known that the impact of the 
group is less an impact of novelty or 
discovery than one of reassurance, 
Cubism seems the dominant force 
here. The development of its prime 
mover, Picasso, can be traced from a 
1904 Blue Period pastel of a cafe scene 
to the proto-cubist nude of 1909, in 
which Grecoesque elongation and the 
volume of Cézanne provide grounds for 
experiments in the reorganization of 
space. By 1911, cubism as a developed 
language is almost autonomous with re- 
spect to objects. In an oval Braque of 
this period still-life fragments are suc- 
cinctly compressed into line. The late 
Picasso appears in two heads of 1941, 
distorted with the freedom and audacity 
that he won, like a prize, after the 
arduous struggles of the earlier years. 
Delaunay rounds out the cubist group 
with one of his series of Les Fenétres. 








Léger and Ozenfant represent the ma- 
chine esthetic that springs from cubism. 
Their paintings are sharp-edgéd and im- 
maculate, with everything in its proper 
place. A further step toward a brave 
new world of gurity and order, with 
all the variables of cubism isolated or 
purged, is the exultant asceticism of 
Mondrian, His Grade Composition of 
1928 is one of the high points of this 
exhibition. Van Doesberg and Arp are 
also represented by excellent works, 
while a Brancusi Bird in Space carries 
over into sculpture the austerity and 
mystique of pure plasticism. 

The most amazing painting of the 
show is Picabia’s huge Ma chére Udnie, 
a companion to his major work in the 
Paris Musée d’Art Moderne. Suggestive 
of the Laocoén group, with its convul- 
sive writhing forms, the Picabia has 
the violent lighting of a baroque paint- 
ing, yet deals with a Dionysian mythol- 
ogy of the machine, later to be incor- 
porated into surrealism. 

If the first quarter of the century 
was concerned with progress, the fol- 
lowing years see such artists as Mir6, 
Giacometti and Dubuffet involved with 
a more personal vision. Order, as con- 
ceived by the cubists, is replaced by 
intuitive handling. 

Fine paintings by Klee, Matisse and 
Viaminck may not easily fit into the 
cubist scheme, but represent equally 
meaningful directions in contemporary 
art.—PAuUL BRACH. 


Brooks: Intuitive Agent 


James Brooks, the only American prize- 
winner at the 1952 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional, is holding his fourth one-man 
show at the Peridot Gallery from Feb- 
ruary 2 to February 28. Brooks is one 
of those rare artists whose painted im- 
ages are as hypnotically affective as 
ephemeral dream semblances. He cre- 
ates kaleidoscopes of momentary meet- 
ings and meltings, of transitory inter- 
playing forms which—emerging as from 
a pre-existent state—engage in undu- 
lating flow through space. 

Somewhat like archaeologists who dig 
to come upon forms which can be mean- 
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ingfully related to other forms, Brooks 
paints to the point where he discovers 
in his work an evocative image. He then 
acts as an intuitive agent between this 
evocation and its expression in paint. 

If this authority of the intuition to 
inform the creative act seems Oriental 
in concept, Brooks’ work has, in in- 
stances, a distinctly Oriental look. The 
large Triptych which dominates the 
show calls up the tonal poetry of Chi- 
nese landscapes and figures. Each of 
the three scrolls differs in its color 
from the others, yet all hang beauti- 
fully together. 

Contrasting with the serenity here, in 
K-1952 bat-like and entomologic forms 
cascade in and out of a meeting place 
of intense activity, in the intermingling 
taking on human implications. And in 
U-1952 revolving sweeps of black-gray 
impinge upon floating, interpenetrating 
lighter grays and whites, to merge and 
emerge in a lilting swell as rhythmic 
as a peasant dance. 

Two of the canvases are experimental 
variations. In M-1952 vivid reds and or- 
anges form a skin-like backdrop for a 
zigzag curvilinear counterpoint in blue. 
In L-1952 bits of newspaper are in- 
terspersed as textural intensities. As 
yet, both results seem tentative and 
somewhat arbitrary; but Brooks has 
produced in this show his most stimu- 
lating work to date-—SAM FEINSTEIN. 


England's Romantics 

A new poetic feeling, the “impulse from 
the vernal wood,” a delight in pic- 
turesque landscapes and _ picaresque 
themes, even a penchant for the super- 
natural and the imagery of dreams— 
these attitudes of artists toward nature 
are reflected in a loan exhibition, ‘“Ro- 
manticism in 18th-Century England,” 
on view through February 7 at Dur- 
lacher Galleries. During the period, 
literature and architecture were in har- 
mony with this approach. Scott set the 
romantic note in his poems and novels, 
Wordsworth swelled it into a paean of 
close communion with nature, and 
Coleridge enhanced it with fantasy. In 
architecture, the gothic was no longer 
considered a “medieval barbarity,” but 
was deeply admired. 

In painting, one of the exponents of 
pure landscape (as opposed to landscape 
as a decorative backdrop) was Richard 
Wilson. One of Wilson’s all too rare suc- 
cesses, the Landscape shown here, re- 
veals the benefits of the artist’s Italian 
sojourn. A design of vast recessions, 
veiled with luminous atmosphere, it is 
unified by a tremulously foliaged tree 
effectively placed in the foreground. The 
Italianate influence of Wilson is felt 
in the distant castellated crag of Gains- 
borough’s early Pastoral Landscape, but 
Gainsborough’s study of Dutch painters 
was responsible for the solidity and 
depth of this design. 

The undoubted clou of the exhibition 
is Fuseli’s Nightmare which displays 
the recumbant form of a woman in white 
draperies, a grisly incubus sitting on 
her body, and an eerie mule (page 
Goya) peering out behind her. The con- 
trast of ebon background and swathed 
white figure is an effective feature of 
this extravaganza. But even the sternly 
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classic Sir Joshua Reynolds gets into 
this galére with his Cupid as a Link 
Boy, a painting that is almost sur- 
realistic in its placement of the sound- 
ly modeled figure in an aerial height 
above a street scene. 

Along with these romantic episodes, 


the show included an early Turner 
painting of Bath Abbey which, despite 
distractions of moldings and ornament, 
preserves the proportions of this noted 
example of perpendicular architecture, 
the last phase of English gothic. In an 
almost infinite variety of colors and 
textures, Zoffany presents an East In- 
dian Cockfight which gives the im- 
pression of a disinterested spectator’s 
report. 

There are a number of figure pieces, 
too. Thomas Barker’s Girl with Flute 
owes much of its appeal to the ruddy 
illumination of her face and hands. Sir 


In this case they mean painters of a 
certain school—painters who use a 
large brush with a large motion on a 
large canvas. Many of these artists 
were in New York's Ninth Street show 
of two years ago; now they are storm- 
ing the gates of 57th Street. 

In spite of a whole variety of tastes 
and objectives, by now the outlines of 
their general approach are clear. Their’s 
is a highly emotional automatism. The 
act of painting has become a value in 
itself as the brush races, spins, swirls 
and skips over the canvas. The painter 
has become something of a gymnast, 
but these are not simply exercises: 
every artist paints “something.” Here, 
at best, he paints a disturbing malaise, 
and, at worst, he leaves a record of 
his private tics. 


As for the specific variations: De- 


Kooning has given the approach a psy- 





William Hoare’s Portrait of Mrs. 
Thomas Pelham, an ornately dressed 
lady, is almost magical in its rendering 
of lustrous stuffs. Lawrence’s Master 
Troyte, a vivacious child charmingly 
presented, reveals a sound handling not 
always found in Lawrence’s work. But 
it is not difficult to bypass Romney’s 
Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia because 
of its exaggerated, sentimental pose. 
Other noteworthy items— Joseph 
Wright’s brilliant night festival, and 
landscapes by Stubbs and Green—round 
out an enchanting collection. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ninth Street Moves Uptown 


Nobody likes a coterie unless he is a 
member, and happily everybody seems 
to be a member of the enthusiastic 
group of painters and sculptors show- 
ing at The Stable Gallery till Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Of course, as a wit at the opening 
put it, when some people say every- 
body they know just whom they mean. 


FUSELI: The Nightmare 


chological content; Kline and McNeil 
use it at its nakedest to make paint- 
ings of pure force. Guston’s delicate 
canvas suggests a nostalgia for cubism. 
Ierren swings his brush with an easy 
and pointless virtuosity. Hofmann in- 
dulges in violent calisthenics, and 
Motherwell moves with studied care- 
lessness. Brooks, Donati, Crampton and 
at least a half dozen others use black 
and white. Ortman and Stone work in 
curved spaces, and Tworkov and Res- 
nick have their own subtle: gambits. 

Exuberant brushwork proclaims a re- 
lease from the rigors of the rectilinear 
school—represented here by Dillon and 
Miles. (Cavallon, Parker, and Ippolito 
take an intermediate position.) 

Lewitin, Cherry, Sander, Biala and 
Okada—with their clearly constructed 
canvases—appear as_ intransigents. 
Marca-Relli, Fine and Crawford are 
other individual voices in the general 
chorus. 

That 15 sculptors have been exhibited 
off-handedly in what is essentially a 
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SMITH: Agricola No. 5 


painters’ show should cause no one to 
overlook the excellent contributions of 
Smith and Lassaw, the strange per- 
sonage by Bourgeois, or Slivka’s witty 
birds. 

In the sympathetic surroundings of 
The Stable these crowded paintings 
have the look of work pulled wet from 
dozens of studios, which makes for a 
lively show. It is an important show 
too, presenting us with a movement 
that is developing before our very eyes. 
For, make no mistake, this is a move- 
ment—55 of the 91 painters, in a roster 
that is far from complete, can be said 
to be painting in a related style. It is 
a style that has a seismographic sensi- 
tivity to the faintest psychic tremblings, 
and its further evolution is as full of 
risk as of promise. This exhibition 
leaves the impression that the promise 
is worth the risk.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


Man of Iron 


David Smith treats every piece of iron 
that comes his way with poetic justice. 
Forging, cutting and welding an in- 
tractable material, he is in the process 
of creating a series of monumental per- 
sonages to fill out his world. They may 
be seen at the Kootz Gallery, where a 
selection from his work of the past 
year will be shown until February 14. 

For years, it seems, Smith has been 
the master of metal sculpture in Amer- 
ica, and it is time he took his proper 
position on the world stage. Since Gon- 
zalez there have been few with the art 
and science necessary to make sculp- 
ture in iron and steel; and Smith’s use 
of large means to achieve large results 
is a commentary on a whole school of 
sculptors who melt and drip metal, 
building their structures out of bits. 

Smith’s sculpture is a collage of found 
shapes and forged shapes. Surprising as 
his imagery is, it quickly becomes fa- 
miliar. The “used’”’ metal forms give it 
a very real tie to the past, and keep it 
from becoming formalist. A brake 
pedal, a part of a cultivator, an old 
tool, or a wheel rim—these elements 
are always handled with respect. Smith 
makes them his own as he combines 
them with his forged forms, or welds 
them together with stainless steel. In 
the final sculpture they operate, not 
literally, nor as symbols, but as meta- 
phors: they are “like.” Thus a bolt be- 
comes a bud. 
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In his series of constructions called 
Agricolae Smith uses parts of old farm 
implements. Agricola No. 9 is a rich 
composition of sinuous forms, a circle, 
and pointed, linear elements. Agricola 
No. 5 is a flat, delicately balanced trac- 
ery of forged iron; the metal is “drawn.” 
In Agricola No. 9, a series of shapes of 
musical variety rise like tentacles from 
a central core. Stainless Network has 
two solid, rounded forms placed against 
a criss-crossing of shiny rods. They be- 
come ears and radio antennae, birds 
among the telegraph wires—the image 
expands. 


All of these pieces fit into the stream 
of Smith’s work; but standing in im- 
pressive solemnity are four figures that 
point in a new direction, and that di- 
rection is, briefly, up. They are over six 
feet tall and likely to get taller; and 
they are the beginnings of a sculpture 
that is monumental in more than size. 
Tank Totem Pouring—its two slender 
rods mounting to a solid form at its 
head, and supporting a hollow, down- 
ward-pointing vessel—is a lean struc- 
ture in an attitude of ceremonial liba- 
tion. Letter to Australia has a massive 
masculinity. And Tank Totem Sound- 
ing and Personage Seeking Australia 
have shapes that bite into space and 
hold. In these figures Smith leaves be- 
hind a tendency to crowd his images, 
and he achieves a rewarding simplicity. 

Smith’s invention appears endless and 
his energy astonishing. Needless to say, 
his is hard work. That is no virtue in 
itself, but in his case it imparts a vital- 
ity and enthusiasm—and a kind of Old 
Testament virility—that reach out to 
the spectator. In Smith’s hands the 
work of art becomes a man’s work and 
a man’s art.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


"The New Architecture" 


Postwar American architecture is the 
subject of a major exhibition on view 
in the third floor galleries of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art through March 15. 
The exhibition coincides with the pub- 
lication of “Built in USA; Postwar 
Architecture.” (The book with a text 
by Arthur Drexler, a preface by Philip 
C. Johnson, and an introductory essay 
by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, was de- 
signed by Alvin Lustig.) For both the 
show and the book, Professor Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock and an advisory com- 
mittee selected 43 examples of architec- 
ture since 1945. Selections were made 
on the basis of quality and significance 
of the moment. In his introduction to 
the book, Hitchcock discusses some of 
the influences that are determining the 
many directions of modern architecture. 

The exhibition includes 10 models, 
photographic enlargements, and three- 
dimensional color slides of every build- 
ing. About half of the buildings repre- 
sented are private houses; the rest are 
schools, industrial buildings, a hospital, 
a retail store, a stadium and a chapel. 
The Frank Lloyd Wright Laboratory 
Tower for Johnson’s Wax, the Lever 
Building, Gropius’ Harvard Graduate 
Center, and the Alcoa building in Pitts- 
burgh are highlights of the show. 
Among architects represented are Mar- 
cel Breuer, Gregory Ain, Pietro Bel- 
luschi, Eric Mendelsohn, Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, Richard Neutra and 
Raphael Soriano. 


57TH STREET 


HERBERT KALLEM: In 30 sculptures 
executed during the past year, Kallem 
repeatedly arrives at a largeness of ex- 
pression that is out of relation to the 
small size of his work. Known to us as 
a wood-carver, Kallem is now working 
in metal, and the difficulties of the 
medium have apparently deepened his 
art. A group of small figures in beaten 
lead achieves the look of a monument 
seen from a distance. And a slender 
Standing Figure, made—like much of 
Kallem’s sculpture in wood—of slabs 
of material, is as rigid and self-con- 
tained as a Greek kore. 

Kallem works with relish, handling 
his subjects with humor and his ma- 
terial with wit. A nervous Dog, a Mata- 
dor in the embrance of his cape, a 
Rooster, a solemn Weight-Lifter—all 
are bright and varied renditions. And 
the real charm of the tiny Fly is with- 
out prejudice to its seriousness. (Davis, 
to Feb. 21.)—S.G. 





PETER BUSA: In his new paintings, 
Peter Busa shows signs of absorbing 
the influences of Central and North 
American primitive cultures into an ex- 
pression which stems innately from his 
personal discoveries in paint. The 
smaller canvases, especially, seem more 
freely improvised and somehow more 
convincingly projected than his large 
paintings, though they retain the pow- 
erful decorative quality evident in all 
of Busa’s work. But the large totemic 
Smoke and Imagination—in which 
curved and bone-like forms separate 
into twisting horizontal and vertical 
profiles of blue, black and white—is 
also less elaborate than Busa’s pictures 
are likely to be. 

In his concern with finding abstract 
symbols for his experiences Busa shows 
an increasing growth in inventiveness 


KALLEM: Juggler 
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OsvER: Monument. Audubon Annual 


and in color range. Beauty and the 
Beast sparkles with varied blues, greys, 
yellow, red and black in pulsating spa- 
tial intervals. (B. Schaefer, to Feb. 21.) 

—S.F. 


OLD MASTERS: Most of the drawings 
and paintings in this show —which 
ranges from the Italian 16th century 
to the French 19th century—are small 
in format and reposeful in content. 
There are delicate goose-quill drawings 
of the early 16th century, rich baroque 
landscapes of the 17th century, and por- 
traits, genre scenes and satires of the 
18th and 19th centuries. For this re- 
viewer, the prize of the collection is 
Corot’s atmospheric sketch of the Boboli 
Gardens in Florence, done in 1834. Other 
outstanding items are a mountainous 
landscape by Claude; a vibrant lead- 
point landscape by Gainsborough; a por- 
trait of a young man by Corneille de 
Lyon; and Van Cleve’s view of Ghent. 
The show marks the opening of new 
headquarters for the gallery. (Nichol- 
son, to Feb. 14.)—D.A. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS ANNUAL: This 
llth annual exhibition of the Audubon 
Society contains a total of 428 works— 
paintings, sculpture, prints, and draw- 
ings—chosen in almost equal parts 
from members and non-members. 
Though the exhibition is smaller than 
last year’s, it remains a vast three- 
storied assemblage of all schools and 
techniques, and all degrees of com- 
petence. It has the air of a sedate In- 
dependent show, and the casual art- 
lover is likely to be bothered and 
bewildered by it rather than bewitched. 

Mommer has a cool Interior that is 
just this side of abstraction, while on 
the far side is a vigorous Pyrrhic 
Dance by Byron Browne. One of Os- 
ver’s handsomest canvases, Monument, 
has been honored with a prize. Von 
Wicht’s Pertaining to Harbor is a solid 
abstraction worked out in painterly 
fashion. Above the general level are 
works by Lev-Landau, Maxwell Simp- 
son, David Burliuk, Ethel Edwards, 
Maxwell Gordon, Mary Bugbird, George 
Bobinzky, Michael Carver and Paul 
Seckel. 

In the watercolor section there are 
bold papers by William Thon and 
Nathaniel Dirk, a lively Construction 
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in casein by Milton Wright, and au- 
thoritative works by William Meyero- 
witz, Robert Philipp and Loran Wilford. 
Harry Sternberg and Sister Mary Corita 
show excellent color prints. 

The sculptors manifest a surprising 
interest in undersea life. Of the many 
fishes let us mention only the ravaged, 
predatory Fish of Calvin Albert. The 
subtlety of Eugene Kormendi’s Head 
of a Woman in marble; the solid charm 
of Percheron, in wood, by Jacob Lip- 
kin; and refreshing entries by Louise 
Nevelson, Samuel Gerber and Fred 
Rockwell are also noteworthy. Four 
medals of honor, 14 cash prizes, and 11 
honorable mentions were awarded. For 
a complete list of prizes, see page 29. 
(National Academy, to Feb. 8.)—S.G. 


ALLEN LEEPA: Oils, pastels and tem- 
peras which range from a relatively 
naturalistic Man and Woman, 1949 to 
an intense and powerfully symbolic 
Man and Woman, 1952, reveal Allen 
Leepa’s earnest search to combine ab- 
straction with an impassioned human 
content. In these 19 paintings he 
charges his surfaces with rich color 
impastos of stained-glass luminosity, 
correlating them with a_ branching, 
often calligraphic, black. 

Although Leepa’s spiritual kinship 
with German expressionism (and Rou- 
ault) is evident, his approach is dis- 
tinguished by a personal use of more 
contemporary painting means. Differing 
from Rouault’s outlines, which sur- 
round and isolate forms, Leepa’s heavy 
blacks interpenetrate color areas, and 
dig, with a fork-like probing, to pro- 
duce plastic and psychological revela- 
tions. These are black arteries giving 
life to symbols. (Artists, to Feb. 19.) 

—S. F. 


JACK B. YEATS: At 82, Jack Yeats, 
the incorrigible brother of W. B. Yeats, 
is still painting in Dublin with an age- 
less enthusiasm. His usual method is 
first to spread an atmospheric back- 
ground on the canvas with a few flash- 
ing strokes of the brush or palette- 
knife, and then to superimpose heads 
or figures in a thick, textured, and un- 
predictable impasto. He erects a scene 
and peoples it, setting the stage for a 
wild, poetic drama to which the title 
is often an insufficient clue. 

Commenting on painting so full of 
pride and brio, it is beside the point to 
speak of structure or of an occasional 
muddiness of color or concept. Yeats 
aims for mood and suggestion, and finds 
the mark. His canvases, when seen 
from the distance appropriate to any 
make-believe, carry the illusion of 
light, air, windblown places, and the 
imminence of rain. (Saidenberg, to Mar. 
10.)—S. G. 


JACOB LAWRENCE: Since Lawrence 
abandoned his interest in social com- 
ment, there has been a loss of monu- 
mentality in his work, but he has been 
free to handle new problems of expres- 
sion and technique. His newest paint- 
ings—tempera on gesso panel—draw for 
inspiration on the theater. The glitter 
and sham of the stage are echoed here 
in studied, prismatic notations. There 
is a profusion of detail as Lawrence 





paints 
floors and backgrounds, and the sparkle 
of jewels. There is medieval richness of 
texture sometimes, and in other cases, 
in sharp contrast, a boldness, even a 
violence, of construction and color. 


costumes, densely patterned 


In Curtain and Marionettes Law- 
rence reconciles these manners. In both 
a curtain descends on the stage. In the 
first, the dark curtain half covers the 
faces of a row of brightly lighted ac- 
tors; and in the other, a black curtain 
has reached a narrow band of crumpled, 
grimacing puppets. These are_ solid 
paintings, heavy with portent. (Down- 
town, to Feb. 14.)—S.G. 


JOHN HARTELL: This abstract painter, 
a professor of architecture at Cornell 
University, contrasts architectonic aus- 
terity with the rhythms of cosmic 
forces. Color and light play an impor- 
tant part in his canvases, warming 
the formality of his precise statements. 
An underlying symbolism is felt in ap- 
parently prosaic subjects, as the dawn 
light is symbolized by a reddening win- 
dow curtain, a stark rectangle, hardly 
relieved by a linear tracery. 

The aspiring shoot of a germinating 
seed in Seasonal Change, the amor- 
phous forms faintly revealed in Day- 
break, the movement of forces emer- 
gent into substance in The Elements 
are another aspect of the artist’s work. 
Still another phase appears in the stark 
emotionalism of The Ninth Hour, in 
which feet and hands seem impaled on 
crosses. Gaiety is the keynote of Party, 
in which scarcely more than adum- 
brated figures seem to be caught up in 
a fluctuating web of colors. Whatever 
the particular motive of the subjects, 
the artist appears to find the apposite 
scheme of line and color to express 
them with intensity. (Kraushaar, to 
Feb. 14.)—M. B. 





WILLIAM CONGDON: It would seem 
a brashness to do Venice after Guardi, 
Canaletto and Turner, and it would 
seem a timidity to do it in the face of 
the current vogue for violent abstrac- 


HARTELL: The Ravine 








tion. Congdon’s panels come off hand- 
somely against both possibilities, for he 
has created a poetic language that is 
quite his own, in a pictorial structure 
firmly based on the abstract grammar. 

Congdon uses a thick metallic paint 
in a variety of tones of gold and silver, 
and he digs his details into it with a 
pencil. What sounds like a trick turns 
out to be magic. We see a Venice heavy 
with architeeture, shimmering in soft 
Mediterranean light. Piazza Venice No. 
1 is a mystical vision, its flickering re- 
flections lightly held by the red pin 
of the Campanile. (Parsons, to Feb. 
14.)—S. G. 


HAZARD DURFEE: A prizewinner in 
the 1952 Pittsburgh International, Dur- 
fee, in his canvases of sea and dunes, 
appears to be striving to express the 
essentials of nature in abstract terms, 
to find nature’s inherent design rather 
than to impress one on it. His color 
has a sparkling clarity occasionally ac- 
cented by a slight impasto. His designs 
are generally based on a series of 
broken planes, impinging on each other 
and often overspread by dark, linear 
patterning. 

Different angles of vision bring vivid 
effects. Straggling dune grasses rising 
up against an immensity of sea and sky 
become towering structures of acutely 
angular forms; a Thicket moving up- 
ward suggests the compulsion of 
growth. Occasionally Durfee dissolves 
landscape solidity in vaporous hazes, 
but this is exceptional. Most of the 
canvases are concerned with the time- 
less, unchanging aspect of natural 
forces. (Grand Central Moderns, to Feb. 
16.)—M. B. 


WARNER PRINS: Holland's traditional 
art of tile-making has been developed 
in contemporary terms by this Dutch- 
born artist. Most of his tiles are decora- 
tive and functional, but many have an 
esthetic value as well. 

Prins has adapted the sharp, descrip- 
tive line of his forebear Hercules Seg- 
hers in creating his images of rocks, 
leaves, pieces of bark, and sometimes 
even 20th-century “free form.” His 
drawings on tile emerge subtly from 
handsome glazes; they have a dignified 
quality of old-master draftsmanship. 
Experimental pieces—terra-cotta tiles 
intended for murals—suggest new forms 
of architectural décor. 

The summary line and format of 
Prins’ drawings of landscapes, genre 
subjects, allegories, and patterned, al- 
most surreal pieces, reveal his close 
study of baroque Dutch masters. (The 
Contemporaries, to Feb. 21.)—D.A. 


ROY LICHTENSTEIN: Taking his cue 
from Indian life and Indian painting, 
Roy Lichtenstein has painted a series 
of boisterous canvases full of the Amer- 
ican boy’s fascination with our colorful 
origins. By now the American boy has 
seen a lot of modern art, and so the 
Indian has acquired a curiously School- 
of-Paris look. 

Lichtenstein paints in a gay patch- 
work of flat areas. He is able to cut 
into any form to make a new pattern, 
and risks adding the qdiseordant note 


to keep his picture alive afid.active. He 
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DurFEE: In the Dunes 


tries all kinds of color relations, sur- 
prising himself and often us. The large 
Indians Pursued by American Dragoons 
is full of invention. The color scale is 
reduced in Two Indians, and the result 
is one of classic harmony. Dancing 
Indian, in reticent greys, provides a 
welcome calm. ~ 

Lichtenstein is an excellent print- 
maker. His occasional carelessness with 
the brush is not evident in a varied set 
of wood block prints. Here his lively 
sense of color and design is magnified, 
and the result is very happy. (Heller, 
to Feb. 7.)—S.G. 


MOKADY: Now having his first show in 
New York, this painter from Israel has 
long had a reputation abroad and last 
year showed extensively at the Venice 
Biennial. Prolific and capable, he lets 
his brush play freely on the canvas 
with little concern for the schools and 
rules of painting. He paints the world 
around him—not the expected sunlit, 
bustling Israel, but the East at night- 
fall, still throbbing with heat. Color is 
dark and rich, in moody harmonies of 
purples, browns and earth red tied to- 
gether with a black tracery. 
Occasionally Mokady’s results are too 
sketchy and private. But at his best, 
as in In Tiberias and the brilliant Jaffa, 


PrINS: Landscape with Rocks 





be 
Pe 








he can extract unforeseen forms from 
his themes. Sometimes he abandons the 
specific note, and a simple interior be- 
comes a resonant abstraction. Land- 
scape is a painting of anonymous shapes 
in anonymous space. 

Some 20 small oils complement the 
larger canvases. They are especially at- 
‘tractive, for on this format Mokady’s 
brush has its most telling effect. (Feig], 
to Feb. 7.)—S.G. 


IVER ROSE: There is a robust warmth 
in Iver Rose’s attitude towards the peo- 
ple he paints: weather-conditioned men 
who hunt in the sea and kids who hunt 
in cowboy outfits; wistful clowns and 
sedately social matrons at their flower 
shows. These subjects are usually placed 
centrally against backgrounds of re- 
volving paint areas. Thus, in Caught 
in the Squall a central egg-shaped 
light mass tilts within the horizontal 
canvas to emphasize the heavy surge 
of phosphorescent sea as fishermen 
struggle to lift their nets into the 
storm-tossed boat. 

Contrasts in subject are And the 
Ships Are Out in the Fog, with its al- 
most monochromatic impact of huddled 
solemn women waiting for their fisher- 
men’s return; and Garden Jury, in 
which judging matrons sit like sun- 
drenched statues on a long antique 
bench before a table of glowing flowers. 

Rose lays on his weighty pigment 
with a palette-knifed breadth, achiev- 
ing a solidly stated realism. (Milch, to 
Feb. 14.)—S. F. : 


GEORGES SCHREIBER: For all their 
swiftness of notation, Schreiber’s wa- 
tercolors have a unity and continuity 
of forms in a flowing touch that gives 
them vibrancy. Sometimes his figures 
are impalpable, merely contours, yet 
given an animistic validity in gesture 
and bodily pose. Again, he endows them 
with substance and textural veracity, 
with a precision that does not permit 
detail to become insistent. 

In the Roman scenes, grandiose archi- 
tecture does not obsess him so much as 
the life of the streets. In one version 
of Meriodinale, the colorful scherzo 
movement of a fiesta is in progress. In 
another, figures are grouped on a 
church’s steps against a palpable cur- 
tain of heat and rosy light. The give 
and take of these relaxed forms on the 
linear horizontals of the steps suggest 
the appearance of a score of some poly- 
phonic theme. 

Color echoes mood in Schreiber’s 
paintings. The flashing sky above the 
Roman Landscape, the cool austerity 
of the street of Arles, the vehemence 
of hues in Circus, complementing the 
staccato movement of its figures, are 
all examples of this adaptation. (A.A.A., 
to Feb. 14.)—M. B. 


EUGENE HIGGINS: Seen in a recent 
show, Higgins’ diversified paintings are 
all imbued with a bitter resentment 
against a civilization that allows abject 
poverty and hopeless suffering to exist. 
The monumentality of Higgins’ designs 
suggests Daumier, yet his work is 
more harsh and_ uncompromising. 
Though his powerful figures are often 
silhouetted against radiance and have 
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many areas of rich color enhanced by 
glazes, these interpolations do not dis- 
pel the gloomy impression of his work. 

Higgins uses many subtle devices of 
line and form to unify his many-figured 
designs. Thus, the arc formed by the 
huddled figures of Poor Women is 
sharply contrasted by the curve of a 
balcony rail at their side, and in Meager 
Shelter the diagonals of the crowded 
group are intensified by thrusting 
timbers. (Wellons.)—M. B. 


FINDLING, HOUSTOUN, OLNEY: Sid- 
ney Findling paints directly and spar- 
ingly, finding—in landscapes and figures 
—patterns of gay color and construc- 
tions of simply defined planes. Notre 


- Dame, his most ambitious painting, con- 


veys the verticality and mass of the 
cathedral in a cluster of colored facets. 
Pud Houstoun’s scenes of Haiti are 
stripped of local color and rearranged 
into cubistic compositions, When color 
is reduced to simple variations of red 
and tan, as in Mahogany Boat, with its 
wide arc of the boat’s skeleton, the re- 
sult is compressed and effective. 
Margaret Olney’s six portraits are 
basically drawings. Color is added to 
give weight and position to forms al- 
ready clearly defined by precise drafts- 
manship. Portrait No. 6 is of a heavy 
young man. The tension between the 
head, the hands and the dark area of 
the torso suggests Holbein. Although 
limited conceptually, Miss Olney’s is the 
most consistent and mature work in 
this show. (Creative, to Feb. 11.)—P. B. 


FELIX PASILIS: Instrumental in the 
formation of this cooperative gallery, 
Pasilis makes an impressive first show- 
ing with bold still-lifes and figure 
studies. Somewhat of an expressionist, 
he attacks his canvases with a love of 
thick, vital paint surface and a daring 
color sense. Still-lifes of fruits, bowls 
and a recurring white pitcher are among 
his most satisfying paintings. Near 
Eastern—resplendent in its purples, 
blues, oranges and yellows—is a still- 
life arrangement that has strong dec- 
orative elements but it is essentially 
plastic. In Arizona and Bouquet de 
Bohéme, where green leaves pulsate 
against a red-orange background, the 
artist gives us a dance of visual vio- 
lence. Pasilis’ figure paintings are not 
as strong as his still-lifes and give one 
a feeling of incompleteness. (Hansa, to 
Feb. 7.)—A.N. 


SIX LARGE PAINTINGS: Although 
public art is in decline, many painters 
now use a large format because the ex- 
panse of the canvas still makes a fine 
private arena in which to perform. Herb 
Aach, Joe Gans and Ben Isquith are ab- 
Stract painters who appear to advan- 
tage in full scale. Aach’s Apollo, a care- 
fully structured painting, seems to have 
happened suddenly. Its size increases 
the effectiveness of its flickering pri- 
mary color. Isquith’s untitled painting 
has a quality of mystery. Structure is 
hidden under an encrusted surface re- 
sembling rosy stucco, 

Frank Pack, Anthony Terenzio and 
Robert Vickrey choose more specific 
themes. Vickrey’s Gravel shows chil- 
dren climbing up an unending gravel 
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pile. The tiny stones are each carefully 
rendered; the drawing of the children 
is specific, and the whole canvas is 
painted in muted grays. Vickrey needed 
a wide canvas to express fully the sense 
of hopelessness of these children. (Crea- 
tive, to Feb. 11.)—P. B. 


EDWARD BETTS: In his first one-man 
exhibition in New York, Edward Betts 
shows landscapes in oil, lacquer and 
casein. His subjects are the sea, the 
sky, and the land. These themes carry 
over even to his few still-lifes, in each 
of which a fish is the central element. 

A casein, Off the Coast, is the most 
severely structured of the landscapes. 
Triangulated areas of textured blacks 
and grays form a rocky island that is 
poised between an opaque blue-green 
foreground and the more horizontally 
placed triangles of the beach and sea 
in the distance. In other landscapes the 
linear divisions of the dark rock forms 





Black Fish 


BETTS: 


are more complex. Shifting steps and 
angles rise above the sea, carrying their 
divisions up into the sky. The most ro- 
mantic of the paintings has a red moon 
poised over the white highlights of a 
becalmed sea. (Contemporary Arts, to 
Feb. 13.)—P. B. 


DENNY WINTERS: Living and work- 
ing in Maine hinterlands, Denny Win- 
ters has devoted herself to a study of 
“The Four Seasons,’ theme in this 
show. Her deep and tender responses 
to the sharply different Maine seasons 
are recorded in a dozen semi-abstract 
oils. Spring is Miss Winters’ inspiration. 
Two works, Spring in the Earth and 
Early Spring, burrow in subterranean 
depths showing tendrils and roots writh- 
ing upwards. These two paintings seem 
to be organized in terms of space; their 
shallow planes intersect. In other works, 
Miss Winters tends to substitute mon- 
tage effects for real composition. (Rehn, 
to Feb. 14.)—D. A. 


JOSEPH GUALTIERI: This painter is 
preoccupied with walls. They appear 
behind pushcart vendors, girls with wa- 
termelons, and a political prisoner, and 





sometimes they cover his whole canvas. 
He is fascinated with walls because he 
makes them vehicles for his soft nu- 
ances of color and subtle variations of 
texture. When he includes a figure or 
a head in the lower corner of such paint- 
ings as Lone Figure or Solitude, he 
seems to say that these are not abstract 
paintings after all, and that the beau- 
tiful surface is really a wall. Many 
of the figures resemble Tamayo’s (they 
even eat bright pink melon) and as such 
they are less interesting than the walls. 
(Contemporary Arts, to Feb. 13.)—P. B. 


JOHN WHEAT: Scenes of New Eng- 
land—its hills, villages and farms—are 
depicted by John Wheat in a style of 
discreet naturalism. In several can- 
vases, snow scenes, the view is down 
into a valley then out and up into the 
surrounding hills. Here the artist avoids 
all the tricky snow effects that capti- 
vate so many academicians. 

Deserted barns, once elegant and 
functional but now grandly decaying, 
are the subjects of Sleeping Giant and 
Ozymandias. The contrasting textures 
of their wide weathered sidings are 
rendered in Wheat’s precise style, which 
makes these paintings sensitive and as- 
sured examples of regional art. (Grand 
Central, to Feb, 14.)—P. B. 


REMO FARRUGGIO: Colors are lush 
and almost edible in Farruggio’s cur- 
rent paintings. For him abstraction is 
mostly a process of simplifying the 
areas of a still-life, a landscape or a 
figure to keep their specific details from 
interfering with his sensuous color. The 
elegant curve of a vase in Amphora 
plays against compartmented areas of 
blue, violet and pink, suggesting the 
ripest of autumn fruits. Gold leaf adds 
rich highlights. In landscapes such as 
On the Way to Oxaca Farruggio opens 
his space. Compartments here are re- 
duced to a bare linear architecture with 
glowing color applied in subtly con- 
trolled areas. (Roko, to Feb. 19.)—P. B. 


FRANK ELISCU: Working directly in 
wax which is cast in metal by the “lost 
wax” method, Eliscu has made a set 
of picturesque little bronzes that draw 
their themes from the circus and from 
under the waves. His technique is an 
elastic one, and Eliscu has stretched 


it to the breaking-point in _ piece 
after piece, in twisting acrobats and 
plunging swimmers. Much skill and 


knowledge have gone into the making 
of these objets d’art. This reviewer pre- 
ferred them at their extremes of ex- 
pression: the restrained Ballerina, and 
the highly stylized horse and rider of 
Encore. In both of these Eliscu’s talent 
for the baroque is given full play. (Wel- 
lons, Feb. 2-14.)—S. G. 


L. JENSEN: Jensen’s sculpture is han- 
dled with great variety of material and 
form. His mood is most often lyrical 
and his metal and plastic pieces are 
formed with a sense of the humorous 
and decorative. In several miniature 
figures, tiny pieces of plastic coat 
arabesques of wire like raindrops on 
twigs. A large mask made of wood 
putty, Oracle operates on an ingenious 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Competitions and Art Education 


Competition is so much a part of our 
daily living that it seems to me impor- 
tant to clarify its meaning and implica- 
tions for education—in particular for art 
education. Competition goes on every- 
where in every healthy society. It does 
not need to be fostered. The striving for 
“more” and “better” takes care of this 
type of “natural competition.” It usu- 
ally grows out of the individual’s needs. 
_There is, however, another type of 
competition which does not grow out 
of a natural situation; in it an additional 
stimulus, usually consisting of external 
rewards, is introduced. This type of 
“forced competition” has become of in- 
creasing concern to educators through- 
out the nation. It seems important, 
therefore, to analyze the effect of both 
types of competition on our children 
and youth in order to more objectively 
evaluate their place in our educational 
system. 


Natural Competition 


One of the most important forms of 
natural competition is competition with- 
in the self—of finding out whether one 
cannot do better than one has done be- 
fore. Growth is a continuous competition 
with one’s own standards and achieve- 
ments. This is the most natural and 
healthy form of competition, especially 
when the child does not approach his 
environment critically and with aware- 
ness. In the family and in the class- 
room the child will already be con- 
fronted with competitive experiences 
which often create difficult problems. 
The difficulties most often arise from the 
child’s inability to conceive of achieve- 
ments of others beyond his own level 
and to cope with them. If parents and 
teachers do not appreciate the child’s 
own individual contributions on the 
child’s own level, complications may re- 
sult: the child may grow jealous or may 
withdraw from active participation. It 
should be remembered, however, that in 
most cases the “example” of the older 
sister or brother only creates a problem 
if adults, parents or teachers, make it 
an “exampie.” In creative expression not 
only the various stages of development 
differ but also individual modes of ex- 
pression. 

The situation changes somewhat when 
the child grows older and the final 
product becomes more and more sig- 
nificant. Interferences with the ado- 
lescent’s freedom of expression arise 
from within (as part of his growing 
critical awareness) as well as from the 
outside (as a result of his natural urge 
to compete with the adult). This natural 
competition, based upon his own evalua- 
tion, is one of the intrinsic characteris- 
tics of the older child’s growth. He is 
simultaneously exposed to many differ- 


*Viktor Lowenfeld, professor of art edu- 
cation and chairman of the division of art 

ucation at Pennsylvania State College, is 
a council member of the Committee on Art 
Education. 
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ent “styles” and modes of expression— 
those of his classmates and others— 
which he now can evaluate in terms of 
his own experiences. Such natural com- 
petition— competition not based on 
standards—creates a most wholesome 
atmosphere. 


Forced Competition 


“Forced competition” I understand as 
the type of competition which does not 
grow from a natural situation but which 
is introduced. Generally, in forced com- 
petition, a certain standard must be met 
and prizes are given as stimulus and 
reward. We usually call this type of 
competition a contest. 

Since teachers are often confronted 
with this type of competition, an analysis 
of its educational meaning seems to be 
important. Without any doubt, most con- 
tests are sponsored with the best in- 
tentions. Those who favor contests argue 
that they give the child an additional 
stimulus to use his abilities fully; that 
they prepare him for life situations be- 
cause competition plays an important 
part in life, and it would be artificial 
to protect the child from the struggle 
to which sooner or later he will be ex- 
posed; and that the child should see 
how his work compares with that of 
others. 

Let us try to apply these arguments 
to the child’s situation and the mean- 
ing of art education. Child art is high- 
ly differentiated. There are scarcely two 
children who express themselves en- 
tirely alike. One of the important aims 
of art education is to bring out these 
individual differences which make up the 
child’s personality, Suppression of them 
would inhibit the child. 

In order to have all children partici- 
pate in expressing their individual dif- 
ferences creatively, art education em- 
phasizes the freeing process of self- 
expression and not the final prod- 
uct. Any competition which is based on 
the final product must immediately 
have the effect of diverting the atten- 
tion of the child from the working 
process to the final product. Such a 
diversion is most harmful to the child 
since it confronts him directly with 
problems of evaluating the final prod- 
uct—problems which are inconceivable 
to him. One eight-year-old who won a 
high award in a recent contest: could 
not even recognize his own drawing. 
This is by no means rare. Children 
change quickly and lose contact with 
their former mode of expression. An- 
other child did not know at all why 
he won the prize; neither did the other 
children in the classroom. However, 
since the child who won the prize drew 
his animal—which won the award—with 
the flat part of the crayon, all chil- 
dren in the classroom drew with the 
flat part of the crayon from then on. 
Thus the contest not only directed the 
children’s attention to the final prod- 
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uct but stimulated them to imitate; 
they lost confidence in their ability to 
express themselves. 

The child has no understanding of 
why somebody else’s drawing wins a 
prize. For him there are no “rights” 
and “wrongs” in creative expression. 
If some “standards” are imposed upon 
him, they will only harm his personal- 
ity since they will suppress his indi- 
vidual differences. Since the child does 
not use “techniques” consciously, an 
emphasis on the final product may 
make him conscious of “techniques” and 
take away his spontaneity. 

Very often, in his creative work, he 
expresses experiences which are not 
visible even to experienced jurors, yet 
they may be highly significant for him 
and for his development. In contests, 
the esthetically beautiful drawings and 
those which are “original” generally 
receive awards. Children who express 
themselves sincerely, but neither origi- 
nally nor esthetically, never have a 
chance of receiving awards in contests. 
Yet they might be the children who 
most urgently need creative activities. 

The best preparation for the child’s 
future life is to give him a “fair chance 
for a healthy personality.”* No arti- 
ficial stimulation—no matter how high 
the rewards are—can replace the sound 
experience which is necessary for any 
creative work. 

When the child becomes more critical- 
ly aware of himself and his environ- 
ment the meaning of competitions may 
somewhat change. During puberty, the 
child not only becomes more conscious 
of the final product, but most often also 
of his inability to solve the problem 
adequately. During this period, he 
loses confidence in his ability to draw 
or paint. Yet one of the main aims of 
art education on this level is to pre- 
serve creative freedom beyond child- 
hood and make art an activity for all. 
Shall we then continue to emphasize 
the dividing line between those who 
are “gifted” and those who are shaken 
in their confidence to create? Do we 
need to add the stimulus of “rewards” 
for the gifted at the expense of harm- 
ing the ones who have not found them- 
selves creatively? 

Contests may offer great incentive— 
and often also discouragement—on the 
professional level. But during the his- 
tory of art, contests have not always 
brought out the great genius. There 
is no reason why especially gifted art 
students in secondary schools shouldn’t 
participate in competitive exhibitions. 
Yet should we concentrate on the few 
by neglecting the others? No jury can 
take into consideration the meaning- 
fulness of a work to its creator. It is 
this meaningfulness which is most im- 
portant to the development of a healthy 
personality. 


*Main theme of the Midcentury White 


House Conference, Washington, 1950. 
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AUCTIONS 


Mixed Moderns 


More than 100 modern paintings, draw- 
ings and sculptures will be featured in 
a sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, Feb- 
ruary 11 at 8 P.M. The property of 
Frederic S. Allen, Seward W. Eric, and 
others, items in this auction range from 
late 19th-century impressionist canvases 
to 20th-century abstractions. Exhibition 
of the work commences February 7. 

Among the sale’s 19th-century paint- 
ings, a notable Pissarro oil, Jardin du 
Louvre, Matin Soleil d’Hiver, is signed 
and dated 1899. It gives a bird’s eye 
view of the Jardin des Tuileries from a 
window of the artist’s studio on the rue 
de Rivoli. In the same sale, a Fantin- 
Latour, a Pascin and several Boudins, 
Utrillos and Renoirs will also appear on 
the block, as will Rouault’s Deux Loges, 
André Derain’s Paysage avec Trois Fig- 
ures, and Mirdé’s Téte d’Homme. A few 
American artists will also be repre- 
sented, among them Zygmunt Menkes, 
Milton Avery and Robert Philipp. 

In the group of modern drawings, 
there is a bust portrait of Jacques Lip- 
chitz by Modigliani; a pair of Forains, 
and two works by George Grosz. Other 
drawings are by Redon, Weber, Pis- 
sarro, Hassam, Rodin and Schmitt- 
Rottluff. Of the five modern sculptures 
to be sold, two are by Jacob Epstein. 
The others are by Maillol, Despiau and 
Rudolph Belling. 





Auction Calendar 


February 6 & 7, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English furniture & decorations; gold & enamel 
objets de vertu by Carl Fabergé: Victorian jew- 
elry & Staffordshire portrait ware from the 
properties of Mrs. H. F. de Robetin, Albert Lee 
& others. Sale includes Oriental, Aubusson & 
other rugs. Exhibition current. 


February 11, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern paintings & drawings. Property of Frederic 
S. Allen, Seward W. Eric & others. Includes 
Pissarro's Jardin du Louvre, Matin Soleil d’Hiver; 
a watercolor by Segonzac & a number of Ren- 


oirs. Also works by Utrillo. Fantin-Latour. 
Rouault, Boudin, Bellows, Hofer & Grandma 
Moses. Exhibition from Feb. 7. 


February 13 & 14, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. American & English furniture & decorations, 
property of J. C. Bagnall & other owners. Sale 
includes paintings by Duveneck, Martin & Hurl 


but; also two Remington bronzes. The Rattle- 
snake & The Bronco Buster. Exhibition from 
Feb. 7. 

February 17, 


8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern graphic art, property of a New York private 
collector. Includes lithographs & etchings by 
Bonnard, Braque, Cézanne, Dali, Dufy, Gauguin. 
Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Lurcat, Matisse. Miro, 
Picasso, Tamayo, & Toulouse-Lautrec. Exhibi- 
tion from Feb. 10. 


February 17 & 18, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. Books from two private libraries belonging 
to Mrs. Louis Samter Levy & a New York col- 
lector. First editions dating from the 17th cen- 
tury to the present, including a series of first 
editions by Dickens. Also the works of Ben 
Jonson; a first edition of Keats’ poems in a 
Zaehnsdorf binding, & a leaf from a Gutenberg 
Bible. Exhibition from Feb. 10. 


February 19 & 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. Oriental art from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Florence W. de Ganahl. & property from 
other owners. Sale includes Chinese stone sculp- 
tures of the T’ang & Wei dynasties; jade & 
other semi-precious mineral carvings; Tibetan 
gilded bronze Buddhistic statuettes & temple 
ornaments; & Japanese printed paper screens 
of the 16th & 17th centuries. Exhibition from 
Feb. 14. 


February 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Georgian & Regency furniture & decorations 
from various sources. Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton & Regency furniture; also Georgian 
silver & Sheffield plate; Spode china; Chelsea & 
Derby statuettes; & transfer sporting prints on 
glass. Exhibition from Feb. 14. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


balance between the concave bowl of 
the head and the built-up features. But 
the result is somewhat vulgar; it lacks 
the raison d’étre of African and Incan 
masks. The largest piece here is Baby- 
lonian Garden, a mobile of copper petals 
spread around a central blossom that 
opens and closes in response to a pull 
on its drawstring. (Creative, to Feb. 
11.)—P. B. 


ILYA SCHOR: These glistening oils and 
gouaches represent a positive response 
to the rich culture of Jewish Old World 
life. In Opening of the Ark, for example, 
Schor emphasizes opulent decorations, 
peasant architecture and sumptuous 
costumes. Similarly, in several repre- 
sentations of synagogue interiors, he 
stresses light values, avoiding the 
murky traditional image. His gouaches 
are small, heavily brushed with rich 
blues and reds, and peopled with gay, 
full-blooded men and women. (Salpeter, 
to Feb. 14.)—D.A. 


KOTTLER GROUP: Although painters 
in this group are, for the most part, 
non-professional, the show includes a 
few notable works. J. L. Rey-Vila’s 
chiaroscuro ink sketches of Spanish 
themes are effectively drawn. Elizabeth 
Berger’s warm still-life and Hilde Wein- 
garten’s calm portrait of a woman in 
repose are among the more engaging 
paintings. (Kottler, to Feb. 14.)—D.A. 


CHARLES CHAPIN: Spiney, attenu- 
ated forms are abstracted from human 
figures in Charles Chapin’s oils and 
woodblock prints. Chapin works in the 
surrealist direction of Matta and Mas- 
son, using sharp-edged biomorphic im- 
ages to produce a situation of anxiety. 
Apparatus For Going, the most directly 
painted canvas here, relies on swift 
linear passages to define a_ slicing 
mechanism of claws, bone forms and 
skewered vertebrae. In his prints Chapin 
works with mute color and with single 
images imbedded in a complex interplay 
of texture. (Creative, to Feb. 11.)—P.B, 


ARBIT BLATAS: In his recent paint- 
ings and drawings, Blatas reveals how 
thoroughly he has yielded to the seduc- 
tions of Venice. All the familiar land- 
marks are here—the Salute, the Du- 
omo, the Campanile, the palaces lining 
the Grand Canal, the fishing boats and 
gondolas. Canaletto, Bellini, Carpaccio 
all painted the same locales, yet did not 
imbue them with such flashing skies or 
fiux of movement. 

Blatas’ drawings deserve their own 
chapter. Carried out in India ink in 
large open designs, with forms indi- 
cated by mass and rhythmic lines, they 
convey the essentials of their pic- 
turesque subjects—Paris and Spain, bull 
fighters and cafes, dancers and fruit 
sellers. (A.A.A.)—M. B. 


JANE BERLANDINA: Here is a paint- 
er who can successfully give form to a 
state of mind, one who can work with 
philosophical problems both on visual 
and abstract planes. Her search for key 
tenets in the existential problem of 
relationships has resulted in a compell- 
ing series of paintings all related to 
the theme of the isolated individual. 


[Continued on page 26] 
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Shuban, Sesshu’s teacher, is repre- 
sented here by the San-eki-sai, a cool 
atmospheric impression of a _ recluse’s 
cottage on a rock by the sea, at the 
foot of towering palisades which dis- 
appear in the mist. Sesshu, himself, is 
represented by the famous pair of Au- 
tumn and Winter Landscapes, the Ama- 
no-Hashidate—a vast panorama of 
water, sky, mountains and villages, 
filled with detail which does not destroy 
the unity of the whole; and by a pair 
of six-fold screens, Flowers and Birds. 
Here heavy, zigzagging line used to 
define rocks—and subtly differing from 
a similar line used for trees—contrasts 
with more delicate needle-sharp line 
used to depict birds and flowers. The 
skeletal architecture of Sesshu’s paint- 
ings is most intricate; the symbolism 
is developed with fantastic ingenuity; 
but it is line and an unsurpassed ability 
to charge his paintings with that quality 
the Chinese called “rhythmic vitality” 
which above all distinguish his work. 
Sesshu’s mastery of every kind of line 
—brusque, undulant, wiry, splintered, 
sinuous or lazily erratic—can only be 
appreciated (and believed) when one 
sees a lot of his work. Ernest Fenollosa 
ranked him, as a draftsman, with Rem- 
brandt; but in some of his work his 
line misht better he compared to that 
of Ingres and Poussin. 

Sesshu had a worthy siecessor in his 
stneent Shokei, like himself a Zen priest 
of great renown and a master of line, 
but a quieter, less driving personality. 
Tf it is trve that ‘the stvle is the man,” 
then in Japanese paintin~. line is the 
man. Self-expressionism is inevitable, 
but in Oriental art, incidental. What 
is important in Shokei’s album of Eight 
Scenic Views of Hsiao-hsiana is not the 
artist’s personalitv, but the remarkable 
sense of peace, isolation and freedom he 
wee sahle tn transmit hv means of a 
tachrianne learned from a most demand- 
wher teorher, ‘ 

On the evidence provided bv the 
naintin7s of the Muvromachi perio4 it 
is possible to summ™nrize the veneral 
characteristics of Japanese painting 
throuch the 15th century. and to antici- 
nate the developments which came later. 
Naturalism was never a characteristic. 
As an ancient Chinese painter put it: 
“The nainters of old painted the idea.” 
And Dogen said: “Fverv flower exhibits 
the imave of Buddha.” Forms are there- 
fore conventionalized, made universal, 
made to eorrespond to their archetypes. 
A clean, shatowless world of roverie is 
projected and in it the meaning of ob- 
jects is revealed by ahstractine and 
juxtaposing their essential c>aracter- 
istics. To the extent that textmr>, model- 
ine and perspective have to do with the 
surface, the appearance rather than 
the meanine of things. thew are ig- 
nored; an exactly “richt’” contour is 
de-med quite sufficient for identification. 


The Japanese painter does not let his 
mind wander to the background, and 
for this reason objects are often iso- 
lated on a flat, neutral ground or sus- 
pended in a void. Distant mountains 
disappearing into mist provide mood 
and, at the same time, focus attention 
on the sharp foreground, the picture 
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plane. By divorcing objects from their 
space-time context, the Japanese artist 
presents them in their eternal aspect, 
as it were. 

Gradually, however, with the exquis- 
ite bird and flower paintings of the 
Kano family, and the large decorative 
screens of the Momoyama period (1568- 
1615), art was secularized. As the art- 
ist’s vision of things became less mys- 
tical, intellectual and psychological, as 
jt became more sensuous, realistic and 
romantic, line became less stenographic 
and brighter; freer color was used. Some 
of the work of this transitional period 
is very beautiful, still possessing enough 
linear austerity and conceptual depth 
to give it weight, but with a new and 
highly animated lyricism added. Kano 
Motonobu’s pair of large hanging scrolls, 
Landscape and Flowers and Birds, with 
their suggestion of water, mist and air 
suspended in a shimmer of white light, 
and their glistening darting accents of 
black, are major works of art. 

Secularization and the “new realism” 
developed further in the Edo period 
(1615-1857). But along with this trend 
there was a revival of Yamato-e, native- 
style painting, and a new kind of painter 
appeared on the scene. This was the 
“Nanga” painter, who was often a man 
of letters first and a painter on the 
side. The model for the Nanga painter 
was the Chinese Ming dynasty poet- 
painter, or retired official. In general, 
Nanga art is softer and less rigorous— 
as might be expected from less “en- 
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gaged” artists. But a few of these men, 
being greatly gifted and discovering 
how demanding a mistress painting 
could be, gave themselves to painting 
very seriously—as seriously as William 
Blake, for example. 

Variety is the principal characteristic 
of the Edo period, The realist trend 
reached a peak in works such as Okyo’s 
lightly but firmly handled Sketches of 
Animals and Plants, and in the screen, 
Pine-Trees in Snow. An entirely differ- 
ent, impressionist trend is illustrated by 
Korin’s Azaleas. Here forms are soft 
and edgeless, with a few washy splashes 
of bright color standing for flowers 
and leaves. A similar minimizing of out- 
line is found in Mokubei’s delightful 
Sunny Morning at Uji. And the most 
perfect fusion of poetry and painting 
that this reviewer has ever seen, a 
fusion made possible by the intrinsic 
qualities of calligraphy, is the poem- 
scroll on which Koetsu and Sotatsu 
collaborated. 

There are no ukiyo-e in this exhibi- 
tion, but the color prints of Harunobu 
and Utamaro are anticipated in a few 
dashingly drawn paintings of playgirls 
by Choshun, Moronobu and Kaigetsudo. 

Of the sculpture in the exhibition, 
Masao Ishizawa. Chief Curator of the 
Japanese Exhibition and one of six cu- 
rators who accompanied the work to 
this country, says: “The earliest... 
are a series of gilt-bronze Buddhist fig- 
ures, They formed part of a group of 
statuettes once in the art collection of 
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the Horyuji at Nara, one of the oldest 
of Japanese monasteries, founded early 
in the seventh century. This is the first 
occasion on which these statues have 
ever been lent from the Tokyo Na- 
tional Museum.” Slim graceful figures 
of Kwannon in her compassionate as- 
pect and of the Amida Triad, these 
works of the Asuka period represent art 
of a very high order. Together with 
similar but more suavely convention- 
alized figures of the Nara period, they 
show that Japanese sculptors in the 
seventh and eighth centuries were al- 
ready second to none. The four foot 
high, dry-lacquered wood figure of Ya- 
kushi Nyorai seated on a golden lotus 
is one of the great Nara achievements. 

As with Japanese painting, sculpture 
too had more than one peak period, 
and the Nara period is only the first 
of these. The Jogan period is not rep- 
resented in the exhibition at all, and 
the Kamakura period (by which time 
Japanese sculptors had discovered new 
techniques which made it possible to 
work on a larger, freer scale) is rep- 
resented with only two examples—Ko- 
ben’s figures of muscular, lantern-bear- 
ine goblins. 

In connection with the exhibition 
which has been described, without exag- 
geration, as “an epoch-making event 
in the history of Japanese art,” a 208- 
page catalogue, fully illustrated in 
black-and-white and color, has been 
published jointly by the five cooperating 
museums. 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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There are two types of paintings in 
this show. In one, the artist establishes 
a misty white ground plane on which 
she lightly indicates pale presences in 
flat, abstract terms. Swathed in atmos- 
pheric vapors, personages here drift 
singly—but never together—from one 
sphere to another. 

But other paintings in the show rep- 
resent grouped figures—strange, stiff, 
angular creatures in an agony of lone- 
liness—merging and dispersing. They 
are anonymous, these nude voyagers, 
and expressively contorted. (Hugo, to 
Feb. 14.)—D. A. 


SLOANE, BLUMENTHAL, KOOP: 
Black sets the tone of Mary Sloane’s 
brooding abstractions, and such titles 
as Blue Hour and Shadow of Grief, 
suggest her preference in themes. Her 
images are usually segmented into sepa- 
rate areas by rivers of black. But in 
Demolition a central construction of 
dark beams is partly effaced, as if the 
painting surface had been weathered 
and aged. 

Herbert Blumenthal’s offerings are 
vaporous watercolor studies of nudes. 
These are open and understated, as is 
his handling of a sly white cat. 

Olga Koop’s work, mostly floral 
pieces, is almost primitive. Space is flat 
and decorative, but there is none of the 
primitive’s meticulousness here, (Crea- 
tive, to Feb. 11.)—P. B. 


ISAAC LESHIN: A naive and quiet 
charm pervaded this recent show of 
oils and watercolors by a self-taught 
painter, who, without great pretensions, 
strikes a convincing note. Leshin’s vi- 
sion is poetic, sensitive, and at times 
almost fanciful. His work has an in- 
nate artistic sensibility and gentle sin- 
cerity that raise it above the common- 
place. Sabbath Twilight in a Synagogue 
aptly expresses a quiet interior in mel- 
ancholy tonality. Its three figures are 
engaged in humble conversation. Its 
fragilely applied color is handled im- 
pressionistically. Leshin’s Street Lights 
in a Room at Night faithfully depicts 
an empty room in which the feeling 
of loneliness is heightened by geometric 
severity. This painting has an austerity 
not apparent in the artist’s other work. 
(Burliuk.)—A. N. 


JOHN MYERS: Bringing together ex- 
amples of his work of the past few 
years for a first one-man show, John 
Myers gives evidence of patience and 
determination. These paintings explore 
many directions. The manner of Utrillo 
is followed in A Bit Of Old Paris. Fan- 
tasy and whimsy are combined in Mer- 
maid, the subject coquettishly holding 
an item of lingerie. A not quite skillful 
academic realism is found in Malaysian 
Girl and in several careful still-lifes. 
Paint is heavier and feeling for the 
subject is livelier in Holland Dikes and 

[Continued on page 28] 
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SINCE 1867 
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424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Headquarters: 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
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— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
206 Fulton Street » New York City 


Available at All Good Art Shops 
CANSON 
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THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 17TH BIENNIAL INTER- 


NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION. May 
13-June 21. Media: watercolor, gouache and 
casein. Preliminary viewings February 18 and 
March 11. Write John J. Gordon, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

AN- 
NUAL ART EXHIBITION. April 15-May 26. 
Indiana State Teachers College. Media: painting 
and sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due March 15. ‘Write Dr. 
Orval Kipp, director of art department, State 
Teachers College. 


Los Angeles, California 
SECOND NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. April 
2-May 3. University of Southern California: 
Media: all print except monotype. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due February 
13. Entries due February 20. Write Print- 
makers of Southern California, Department of 

Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New Britain, Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM 2ND PRINT.ANNUAL. 
Mar. 7-29. Media: all prints. Jury. Prizes. En- 
tries due Feb. 26.:Write Mrs. William Bentley, 
The Art Museum, 26 Lexington Street. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB 52ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 9-28. Media: all. 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 2. 
Write Secretary, 987 Forest Road. 
New York, New York 
CREATIVE GALLERY 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION AND COLOR REPRODUCTION COMPE- 
TION. Media: all. $1,000 in prizes. Write Ann 
Bridgman, Creative Gallery, 18 East 57 St. 


GRAND NATIONAL AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE MEMBER ‘ART COM 
PETITION. National Arts Club Building. March 
8-21, 1953. Open to A.A.P.L. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Prizes. Jury. Entries due March 3. Write 
A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 12-May 3. Riverside Museum. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 6. 
ae — Heiloms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 
vo, . . 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 128TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. April 2-26. Media: oil 
and sculpture (open to members and non-mem- 
bers); graphic arts and watercolor (open to 
members only.) Entries due March 19. Write 
Vernon C. Porter, National Academy of Design, 

1083 5th Avenue. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB OIL EXHIBITION, Feb. 
15-Mar. 1. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries 


due Feb. 9. Write National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 14TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 10-May 4. Media: 
serigraphy (no photographic stencils). Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due Feb. 16. Write Doris Meltzer, Director, 
Serigraph Galleries, 38 West 57th Street. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 14TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Philadelphia Print Cluo. 
Mar. 6-27. Media: all color print. Entry fee $1. 
Membership fee $3. (Traveling show for mem- 
bers.) Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 16. 
Entries due Feb. 20. Write Katherine H. Mc- 
Cormick, 300 W. Upsal St. 

PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 30TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF ETCHING. Apr. 6-24. Media: 
etching, drypoint, aquatint and engraving. En- 
try fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 
17. Entries due Mar. 23. Write Philadelphia 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street. 

Portland, Maine 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 70TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-29. L. D. M. Sweat Memo- 
rial Art Museum. Media: oil, watercolor, and 
pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. Entry blanks and 

5 entries due Feb. 14. Write Portland Society of 

Art, 111 High Street. 


Seattle, Washington 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 25TH INTERNA- 





TIONAL EXHIBITION. Seattle Art Museum. 
For Mar. 4-Apr. 5. All print media. Write Glen 
EL Alps, 6523-40th N.E. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Y. ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 4TH AN- 
NUAL. Mar. 15-Apr. 12. Springfield Museum 


of Fine Arts. Open to all artists working in 
academic or traditional manner. Media: oil, 


watercolor and print. Entry fee $2 for non- 

members. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 

tries due Mar. 9. Write Mary L. Keefe, P.O. 
eo Box 1769. 


Wichita, Kansas 
WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION 8TH DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION. Apr. 11- 
May 11. Media: textile weaving, silversmithing, 
jewelry-metalry, ceramic or wood sculpture, 
enamel], and stained and sculptured glass. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 


February 1,.1953 





Se 





due Mar. 9. 
401 N. Belmont Avenue. 


Write Maude G. Schollenberger, 


REGIONAL 


Akron, Ohio 


THE HUMAN EQUATION. Open to all Ohio art- 
ists. Media: paintings on the theme of “The 
Human Equation.’ Entries due Mar. 7. Write 
Akron Art Institute, 69 E. Market St. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES 2ND ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-21. Open to all 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolo7. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury blanks due Feb. 18. 
Entries due Feb. 22. Write Lillian W. Alten- 
hofen, 116 Prospect St. 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS CRAFTS OF TODAY. Apr. 5- 
May 10. DeCordova Museum. Open to all resi- 
dents and temporary residents of Massachusetts. 
Media: clay, wood, metal, stone, textile, leather, 
glass and plastic. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and entries due March 14. Write Janet Doub. 
10 Arlington St.. Boston. 


Los Angeles, California 

ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
ANNUAL, May 18-June 21. Open to artists re- 
siding within a 125-mile radius of Los An- 
geles. Media: oil, watercolor and _ sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Mar. 
21. Write Dick Hunt, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Exposition Park. 

Louisville, Kentucky 

KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN INDIANA 26TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. J. B. Speed 
Art Museum. Open to residents or natives of 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, and craft. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 10. Entries due 
Mar. 12. Write Miriam Longden, Art Center 
Association, 2111 South First Street. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART 52ND AN- 
NUAL SPRING EXHIBITION. Mar. 23-Apr. 14. 
Open to members of the Art Association of 
New Orleans. Media: painting, print, drawing, 
sculpture and watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $1,525. 
Entries due Mar. 4. Write Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art, Lelong Avenue. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION 10TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-22. Open to all Connecticut 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Mar. 1. Write John Gregoropoulos, Norwich Art 
School. 

Omaha, Nebraska 

THE MIDWEST 2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 
OF UTILITARIAN DESIGN. April 1-26. Open 
to craftsmen and artists from Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming 


SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 


Media: ceramic, enamel, metalwork, textile, 
woodwork. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due March 16. Write Mrs. David S. 
Carson, Exhibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street. 


Richmond, Virginia 


VIRGINIA ARTISTS 13TH BIENNIAL. Apr. 28- 


June 3. Open to artists born or resident in Vir- 
ginia. Entry fee $2 for non-members of mu- 
seum. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic, and 
craft. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 1. 
Entries due Mar. 8. Write Virginia Museum af 
Fine Arts. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIGANA REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION 4TH 


ANNUAL. March 8-29. Open to artists of 
Michigan and Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor. 
prints and drawing. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 23. Entries due Feb. 28. 
Write Thomas R. Lias, South Bend Art Asso- 
ciation, 620 West Washington Ave. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 34TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-Apr. 5. Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, 
casein, and print. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 21. Entries due Feb. 25. 
Write Muriel Watkins, 60 Ingersoll Grove. 


Springfield, Missouri 

23RD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-25. Open to artists of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Media: painting, sculpture and print. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 9. Entries 
due March 21. Write Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 285. 


Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION. Mar. 


6-Apr. 15. Open to artists in the counties of 
Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Madison, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego and Tomkins. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel. sculpture, drawing and 
print. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. Entries due 


Feb. 16. Write Regional Art Exhibition, Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS IN MURAL PAINTING. 


Open to citizens of the United States who on 
June 1, 1952, were not more than 35 years old. 
Application blanks due February 24. Work due 
March 2. Write Secretary, E. A. Abbey Memorial 
Scholarship Fund for Mural Painting, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


SCHO!.ARSHIPS. Scholarship grants up to 
$2,000 to painters, sculptors and graphic 
artists. Open to advanced artists up to 35 years 


old. Applications due April 1. Write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, Louis Comfort Tiffany Foun- 
dation, 1083 Fifth Avenue. New York 28. N. Y. 
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Since 1887 one of the great museum schools providing professional training in 
painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 


materi 


in the adjacent Cincinnati 


Art Museum. Eleven studios, photographic 


laboratory, print-making studios, cafeteria and library. Courses in painting, drawing, 
sculpture, stone carving, print making, advertising design, photograpby, and museum 
problems. Fourteen endowed scholarships including traveling scholarships. For infor- 


mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, 


incinnati 6, Obio. 


Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 
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The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
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in Yellow Flowers. Here conventional 
still-life and landscape themes are han- 
died with more authority than one finds 
in most of the work of this talented 
amateur. (John Myers Foundation, to 
Feb. 7.)—P. B. 


LITTLE STUDIO GROUP: Cats and 
dogs and flowers and Paris are the 
themes in this collection of generally 
illustrational painting. These are paint- 
ings of easy virtue for people with easy 
purses, but among the shiny wares one 
may discern two serious studies by 
Vivian Holbrook, a bold Composition 
by Rex Clawson, and a subtly colored 
still-life by Charles Riggs. (Little Stu- 
dio, to Feb. 14.)—S.G. 


WINTER CARNIVAL OF WATER- 
COLORS: Approximately 35 papers by 
aS many artists make this exhibition a 
fair sampling of traditional watercol- 
ors. John Costigan, Herb Olsen and 
John Whorf are among the best known 
of the participants. The degree to which 
skillful technique can convey specific 
atmospheric effects is illustrated by 
John Pellew’s Evening. Here almost 
monochromatic washes give the subject 
—a fishing boat and a wading figure on 
a tidal flat at dusk—a quality of mel- 
ancholy and loneliness. Quite the op- 
posite feeling is found in F. Douglas 
Greenbowe’s Desert Cabin, where dry 
brush and pale color suggest the aridity 
of the Southwest. (Grand Central, to 
Feb. 10.)—P. B. 


WHITFORD CARTER: A former news- 
paperman turned painter, Carter car- 
ries on his reportorial bent in water- 
colors and two oils depicting the Virgin 
Islands. St. Thomas comes to life in 
his watercolors—faithful observations 
which have watercolor freshness, though 
at times they are too illustrative. One 
of his more appealing paintings, The 
Tropics (In Window), is also more 
original. It is a still-life posed against 
a wide, open window with strong, sim- 
ple color harmonies. Carter’s oils are 
weaker in color invention and in com- 
position. (Ward Eggleston.)—A.N.. 


SABRO HASEGAWA: A leader of the 
advance guard movement in Japan— 
and instrumental in exhibiting several 
American non-figurative painters there 
—Hasegawa recently made his U. S. 
debut with a group of black and whites. 
In what seems to be an attempt to in- 
tegrate disciplined Oriental calligraphy 
and style with the more informal fea- 
tures of certain Occidental idioms, 
Hasegawa lets line swirl and dart at 
random over white surfaces. The line 
evokes abstract tree, animal and figure 
forms, and quite unexpectedly it may 
take on the form of a Buddha-like head 
that intrudes like some strange spirit. 
(New Gallery.)—A.N. 


CHARLES VIRGA: A marked degree 
of fantasy combined with social com- 
ment and satire are apparent in the 
pen and brush drawings of Virga, who 
formerly taught at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Art School. Building up his forms 
with intricate and delicate cross-hatch- 
ing, Virga displays an admirable draw- 
ing technique which is well adapted to 
the allegorical content of his work. 
(Peter Cooper.)—A. N. 





You may now register at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


the famous art school where you 
choose your instructors from oa 
staff of famous artist - teachers 


FOR 2 OR 3 DAYS A WEEK 


A.M. and P.M. SESSIONS—Mon. and 
Tues., $17 yd month. Wed., Thur. 
and Fri., $20 per month. 


EVENING SESSION—Mon. and i: 
$15 per month. Wed., Thur. and 
$18 per month. 


This is in addition to the regular 
5 day a week schedule which con- 
tinues as before. Registration by the 
month at any time. 


for full information, write or phone for catalog. 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y. C. 


aw’. PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
* Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


Carl Walters Jan. 5-Mar. 27 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idual instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses . Veterans app. - Fine art . Commercial 
art - Fashion . Television . Illustration . Stage - 
Design - Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 
1256 MARKET @ SAN FRANCISCO e- CALIF. 


SCOTT CARBEE 
< School oL fF R 













i ee 


Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individeal tastrection. oo AD. 
A ny M. Carbee, Director 
. Mass. Dat. — 









JERRY 


SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH oar 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May © CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


SAMUEL ADLER 


Resuming a limited evening class 


74 Grove Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-7759 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Educatien, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
The Art Digest 
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™ American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


THE FN\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Ad- 
vertising Arts. Teacher 
Training. Degrees Ac- 
credited. Term begins 
June 29, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ilinois, Box 166 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL °F 
Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, tllus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illes., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Philo. 2, Pa. 
? WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 












PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. 
Coordinated with University of Pennsylvania forB.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distin- 
guished faculty. Age limit over 18 years. Catalogue. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


es PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


JOHN HERRON. 


ART SCHOOL 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M, MATTISON, Director ¢ 





Study ART in MIAME 


Commerciai, costume design, Fine Arts, Cartooning- 
lettering, layout, fashion illustration, interior design, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable 
rates, Limited enrollment. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 






Miami, Fla. 


/ 
sve HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Februrry 1, 1953 


HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DIGEest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Audubon Artists 1lith Annual, New York 

Gonzalez, Xavier, oil gold medal 

Ratkai, George. w. ¢. gold medal 

Buller, Cecile, print gold medal 

Hovannes, John, sculp. gold medal 

Osver, Arthur, oil, $150 Grumbacher prize 

Rose, Iver, oil, $100 Audubon Artists prize 

Ziroli, N., oil, $75 K. H. Miller memorial prize 

Grabach, John R., oil, $50 Stern memorial prize 
and medal 

Hartmann, Georg T., oil, $50 Peterson prize 

Lev-Landau, oil hon. mention 

Fischer, Lee C., oil hon. mention 

Von Wicht, John, oil hon. mention 

Ross. Edward W., oil hon. mention 

*Baum, Walter E., casein, $250 Grumbacher 
prize 

Brecher, Samuel, casein, $50 Mayer prize 

Thon, William, w. ¢., $100 Grumbacher prize 

Schwacha, George, w. c., $50 Audubon Artists 
prize 

Csoka, Stephen, w. c. hon. mention 

Candell, Victor, w. c. hon. mention 

Pieper. Hugo J., w. c. hon. mention 

Arnold, Paul, etch., $50 Applebaum prize 

Ferro, Walter, woodcut, $25 K. H. Miller memo- 
rial prize 

Corita, Sister Mary, serig., $25 Mock memorial 
prize 

Noble, John A., litho. hon. mention 

Huntley, Victoria Hutson, litho. hon. mention 

Rosenthal, Bernard, sculp., $100 Audubon Art- 
ists prize 

Cooper, Mario, sculp., $50 prize 

Marco, Jean de, sculp. hon. mention 

Wasey, Jane, sculp. hon. mention 


Sarasota Art Association Beachcomber’s 

Show, Florida 
Rowland, Elden. mobile, special mention 
Chase, Robert G., w.c. special mention 
Reinhardt, Ed, w.c. special mention 
McKim, Helen Stagg. oil special mention 
White, Eugene, oil special mention 
Ziegler, Jane, oil special mention 


Village Art Center Mid-Season Oil Show, 
New York 
Ashby, Carl, prize 
Goldfarb, Shirley, prize 
Isaacs, Norma, prize 
Dubin, Ralph, prize 
Tabuena, Romeo V., prize 
Haring, Leiton, hon. mention 
Hollister. Paul Jr., hon. mention 
Joyner, Martine, hon. mention 
Levine, Stanley, hon. mention 
O'Neil, Desmond, hon. mention 
Plumb, Edna E., hon. mention 
Roberts, Richard, hon. mention 
Warfield, Nancy, hon. mention 


JOBS IN ART 


{Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 











JOBS WANTED 


Teacher: Painting. 10 years present position. 
Sound, stimulating, creative approach. Col- 
lege education. Professional painter. Studied 
with leading contemporaries. Top references. 
Box C-15. 








Artist: Former curator, highly experienced, 
seeks position managing shows for industry 
or connection with an established art gallery. 
Box C-19. 


Artist. Experienced teacher-college, children’s 
museum. Has awards in painting and graph- 
ics. Exhibited at all levels. Worked as silk 
screen design man, silk screen cutter for pri- 
vate industry, processor for government. Ex- 
perience in etching, aquatint and lithography. 
Has degree and special work in art academy, 
other things of interest. Wants a school for 
1953. Box C-20. 





Gallery assistant: Experienced, male, artist, 
references, steno and typing. Box C-21. 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


Writer: magazine or newspaper experience. 
Good fine arts background. Full-time, high- 
pressure position in New York, chiefly re- 
write. Responsible. Send resumé, Box C-17. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1826 


PHILIPP, na. 
BOUCHE, naa. 


OLINSKY, naa. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,000 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 &N9-4880 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information addres» 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 





SCHOOL 
OF ART 


LAYTO 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Dress Design, Photography, Industrial, Interior, 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building overlooking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Summer, Fall, Spring terms. 33rd year. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam  Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 523, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Desian 

76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTT a, 

GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 

DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 

Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 

VA Approved. Spring Registration Starts Jan. 12th. 
Write for free Catalog D 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fall 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 
Sept. 15-Jon. 30 painTING — SCULPTURE 


GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 





19 
a dae 5 


Address—Registrar—Art Schoot 


Colerade Springs, Colorade 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


TAUBES 


PAINTING COURSE 
Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC TAUBES and DONALD PIERCE 
For Prospectus Write to Dept. D 


MASTER INSTITUTE Art Dept. 
310 Riverside Dr. (at 103d St.) N.Y. 25 Tel. UN. 4-1700 










Institute of Arf 









PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


eatalegue 


191441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 





ART STUDENTS... 

Have you sent your subscription in for 
Art Digest? If not, why not take advan- 
tage of Art Digest's special student rate 
NOW. Write to School Department: Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59 St#., N. Y. 22. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 








AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Feb. 15: Mod. Fr. Ptrs.; 
From Feb. 3: Young German Ptrs. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute Feb. 6-Mar. 1: Albany 
Ann'l; Feb. 10-Mar, 1; Cook. 
ALTOONA, PA. 
Alliance To Mar. 14: 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum To Feb. 28: Goya, Manet 
Prints; Gallagher Coll. Cont. Ptgs.: 
To Mar. 8: Baltimore Wceol. Nat'l. 
Walters To Feb. 18: Amer. Drwgs., 
Weols., 19th C. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Perls Gallery To Feb. 14: 
Lioyd. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum 7o Feb. 21: Festival of 7 
Arts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Feb. 14: Outerbridge. 
Copley To Feb. 13: Hathaway. 
Doll & Richards To Feb. 14: Hall. 
Institute To Feb. 13: Israeli Ptrs. 
Mirski To Feb. 7: Nelson. 
Museum Feb.: 17th, 18th C. Ital. 
Ptgs.; Isabey Prints. 
Shore Studio Feb. 7-28: 
Gonzalez. 

Swetzoff Feb.: Boghosian. 
Vose To Feb. 7: Larson; Feb. 9-28: 
Cook, Chase. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright To Feb. 22: 
CANTON, OHIO 
Institute To Feb. 15: 
Crafts. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mint Museum Feb.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club Feb. 6-28: 
busson Tapestries. 
Baldwin Kingrey Feb.: Art Students 
League. ‘ 
Frumkin To Feb. 7: Burri. 
Institute To Mar. 8: 20th C. Sculp- 
ture; To Feb. 15: Kiyonaga Wood- 
cuts. 

Lawson Feb. 6-28: Hoff; Yacoe. 
Linn Feb.: Frank Barr. 

Nelson Feb.: Local Group. : 
Newman Brown 7o Feb. 27: Speicer, 
Corson; To Feb. 13: Weinberg. 
Oehischlaeger Feb.: Chicago Artists. 
Well of Sea Feb.: Goodall, Frank- 

lin. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum 7o Mar. 15: Rouault, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center To Feb. 22: . Young 
Ital. Ptrs.; Feb.: J. Levine; L. Til- 


Cont. Amer. 


Harold 


Xavier 


Prints. 


Stark County 


Mod. Fr. Pig. 


Lippold; Au- 


ley. 

COLUMBIA, §. C. 

Museum To Feb. 15: Morse, Rem- 
bert, Wittkowsky; Feb. 8-Mar. 15: 
Cuban Ptg. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery To Feb. 15: Arms, Armor; 
Feb. 7-Mar. 29: Chinese Art. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Feb.: D. Reeder. 

Museum T7o Feb. 8: Travis; To 
Feb. 15: Print Ann’l. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Institute Feb. 
Male Portrait. 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 

Mayo Hill To Feb. 19: Gonzalez, 
Edvards. 

DENVER COLO. 

Museum To Feb. 15: Cont. Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Feb. 22: lowa Ann’l. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute Feb.: Matisse; Berman. 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum Feb.: H. B. Plat- 


ten. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum 7o Feb. 22: Houston Ann’l. 

Cont. Arts Museum T7o Feb. 135: 
What is Mod. Art. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Inst. To Feb. 22: Chinese 
Imperial Porcelains. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery Feb.: Kansas 
Ptrs.; Cont. Weols. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 14: Province- 
town Art Assoc. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To Feb. 15: Art Mart; 
To Feb. 22: Fr. Ptgs.; Leonardo 
Da Vinci; Houses USA. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 11: Portraits. 

Museum Jo Mar. 18: Arms, Armor. 
Vigeveno To Feb. 16: Ake Tugel. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum 7o0 Feb. 23: African 
Sculp.; Norwegian Ptg.; To Fel. 
26: H. Hokinson; To Mar. 1: Da 
Vinci Drwgs. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Feb.: Post-Revroly- 
tionary Shrines; Feb. 7-Mar. 8: 
J. W. Hatch. 

MASSILLON, OHIO 
Museum 7o Mar. 7: G. W. 
rach, 


11-Mar. 22: Ideal 


Bach- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Feb. 22: Les Fauves. 
Univ. Gallery To Feb. 22: M. My- 
ers. 


Walker To Mar. 1: Baizerman, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum Feb. 8-Mar. 1: “Artist 


Families.” 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Museum Feb.; Japanese Prints. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allyn Museum Feb.; 
Memorial. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum Feb.; Japanese Art. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To Feb. 18: European Pigs. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts Feb. 7-Mar. 6: 
Matisse. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Feb.: Weol. Ann’l; K. 
Crown; A. Ravier. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Mar. 1: 148th Annual. 
Alliance To Feb. 11: Wagner; To 
Feb. 22: Nuse; To Mar. 1; Crafts; 
Martinelli. 

De Braux Jo Feb. 14: Claude Schurr. 
Donovan J7o Feb. 14: C. Whitehill. 
Dubin Feb.: W.&R. Barnett. 
Hendler Feb. 3-28: R. Richenburg. 
Museum Feb.: Homer, Eakins, Cas- 
satt. 

Print Club Jo Feb. 25: 


Selden 


Woodcuts 


Ann'l. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie To Feb. 22: Hallmark 
Awards. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb. 3-28: Eng- 
lish Weols.; S. African Posters. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum Feb.: Japanese 
Screens. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Feb. 3-15: Members Work. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum 7o Mar. 1: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum 7o Feb. 16: Louvre Drwgs.: 
Feb. 2-Mar. 31: Marini, Brenson. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum To Feb. 8: G. 
Schweitzer; Feb. 14-Mar. 1: Weol. 
Society. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Feb.: Univ. of Arizona Coll. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace’ Feb.: Pittsburgh Inter- 
national. 

Gump's To Mar. 3: R. S. Neuman, 
M. A. Schuler. 

Rotunda To Feb. 28: J. Cain; A. 
Flemming; R. Stephens; W. Thie- 
baud. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum 7o Feb. 8: J. Wayne; 4 
Amer. Pirs.; To Feb. 13: Da Vinci 
Inventions; Feb. 10-Mar. 7: Cha- 


gall 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 14: Kerlan Coll. 
Ringling To Feb 14: Artful Rococo. 

SEATTLE, WASH 

Museum 7o Mar. 1: Museum Mod. 
Art Drwgs.; Bay Area Sculpture. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Feb.; Da Vinci Models. 
Smith Museum Feb.: Guild Ann’l. 
STURBRIDGE, MASS. 

Publick House To Feb. 20: 23 Rock- 
port Artists. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum 7o Mar. 1: Medieval Music 
Manuscripts. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Feb. 22: Weol. So- 
ciety; Orozco 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor To Feb. 
22: Central N. Y¥. Artists Annual. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Mar. 15: Famous Faces; 
To Mar. 22: L. Maurer. 

National Gallery To Feb. 25: Japa- 
nese Ptg. & Sculp., 6th-19th C. 
Obelisk Feb.: Fischer, Guberti. 
Phillips Gallery To Feb. 23: M. 
Avery. 

Smithsonian To Feb. 8: Chakravorty. 
Wash. Univ. Feb.: Prints & Ptgs. 
from Mount Vernon. 

Watkins Gallery To Feb. 8: Trio. 
Whyte Gallery Jo Feb. 16: Herman 
Maril. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Feb.; Fr. Ptg.-Ingres 
to Cezanne. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Painted 


Goya. 


County Center To Feb. 15: Goldie 
Lipson. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Feb. 23: Interna- 


tional Salon. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum 7o Mar. 8: Edward Sav- 
age. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. Feb.: Sport in Amer. 
Art; J. Green; D. Dennison. 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 

City of N.Y. (Sth at 103) To Apr. 
30: Gertrude Lawrence Memorial. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Feb. 
21: Cont. Fr. Posters. 

Jewish (5th at 92) 
New Acquisitions. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) From 
Feb. 1: Recent Accessions; From 
Feb. 3: Nieuw Amsterdam; Feb. 
6-Mar. 8: Impressionist Ptgs., 
Rouart Coll. 

Modern (11W53) To Feb. 15: De 
Stijl; to Feb. 8: “Unknown Poli- 
tical Prisoner’; to Mar. 15: Built 
in U. 8. A. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Apr. 
11; Bruegel to Cezanne, Drwgs., 
Wcols. 

Nat'l Academy (1083 5th) To Feb. 
8: Audubon Artists. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W at 
79) Feb. 6-Mar. 1: Simon Lis- 
sim, designs; Feb. 3-22: N. Y. Soc. 
of Ceramics Arts. 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) 
To Feb. 8: Artists Equity. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim (5th at 
87) To Feb. 28: School of Paris. 
Whitney (10W8) To Mar. 1: Mac- 
Iver and Pereira Retrospectives. 





To Feb. 28: 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 Sth at 55) To Feb. 
14: Schreiber; Feb. 2-28: Lurcat 
Tapestries. 

AC.A. (63E57) To Feb. 7: 


Carewe; 
Feb. 9-28: White. 


A.F.I. (50E34) 5-28: Wright. 
Alphabet (216E45) To Mar. 30: 
Brosseau. 

Argent (67E59) Feb. 9-Mar. 7: 
Sculpture. 


Artists Equity (13E67) To Feb. 14: 
Abstract Artists. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Feb. 
19: Leepa. 
A.S.L. (215W57) To Feb. 6: Groth; 
Feb. 9-May 28: Student Concours. 
Babcock (38E57) To Feb. 14: 
Klonis. 
Barbizon, Little (63 at Lex.) Feb.: 
Barnouw. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Feb. 
15: Liberts. 
Borgenicht (61E57) Opening Feb. 
16: Ernst. 
Brown (2W46) Feb.: Artists Equity. 
Burliuk (119W57) Feb.: Lessonde. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) Feb. 9-Mar. 
7: Severini. 
Caravan (132E65) Feb. 8-21: Mem- 
bere. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Feb.: 
8. Pacific Art. 
Carstairs (11E57) Feb. 9-28: Vertes. 
Chapellier (48E57) To Feb. 15: 
oo. 
olumbia Univ. (Avery Libr 
To Feb. 16: Bailey. — 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 


Feb. 13: Betts; Feb. 2-13: Gual- 
tieri. 


Cooper (313W53) Feb. 6-27: De 
Lascia, Villard. 

Copain (50 at ist) To Feb. 10: 
Case. 


Coronet (106E60) Feb.: Fr. Ptgs. 

Creative (18E57) To Feb. 11: 
Chapin; Jensen; 2-8 Man Shows. 

_— (231E60) To Feb. 22: Kal- 
em, 

Delmonico Hotel (Parlors A&B) To 
Feb. 8: Nat'l Assoc. Women Art- 


ists. 
Downtown (32E51) 


To Feb. 14: 
Lawrence. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Feb. 7: Ro- 
manticism, 18th C. England; Feb. 
10-Mar. 7: Stein. 

Eggleston (161W57) Feb. 16-28: 
Lopez-Rey. 

Eighth (33W8) To Feb. 8: Bronx 
Guild; Feb. 9-22: Gotham Ptrs. 
Feig] (601 Mad. at 58) To Feb. 7: 

Mokady; Feb. 11-28: Ensor. 

Ferargil (63E57) Feb. 2-15: War- 
ren Memorial, Sculpture; Feb. 9- 
21: R. Blair. 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) Feb.: 
Fr. Ptgs. 

Fourth St. Print (145W4) To Feb. 
15: Gardner. 

Fried (6E65) To Feb. 14: Villon. 

Friedman (20E49) Low. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) Feb. 2- 
28: Carzou. 

Ganso (125E57) Feb. 2-21: Currie. 

Gentle (51 Grove) To Feb. 14: 
Japanese Prints. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Feb. 
7: Winter Carnival; Feb. 3-14: 
Wheat. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Feb. 17: Durfee. 

Hacker (24W58) To Feb. 28: 
Newell. 


Hansa (70E12) ‘To Feb. 7: Pasi- 
lis; Feb. 9-28: Follett. 

Hartert (22E58) Feb. 2-28: Brit- 
tain. 

Heller (108E57) To Feb. 7: Lich- 
tenstein; Feb. 9-21: Kopf. 
Hewitt (18E69) Feb.: Group. 
Hugo (26E55) To Feb. 14: Ber- 


landina. 

Iolas (46E57) Feb.: Seligmann, 
Israel Exposition (22W48) From 
Feb. 4: Jo Davidson, 

Janis (15E57) To Feb. 14: Fr. 
Pigs. 


Johnnes (127 Feb.: 
Fr. Prints. 

Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) 
Feb. 2-23: Bernstein. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 60) Feb.: Soc. 
Amer. Graphic Artists. 
Kleemann (65E57) Feb. 2-21: 
Rosenwald. 

Knoedler (14E57) Feb. 2-28: Erni; 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) T7o Feb. 
14: D. Smith. 


Macdougal) 


Kottler (33W58) To Feb. 14: 
Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Feb. 14: 
Hartel. 


Layton (28E9) Feb.: Group. 
Levitt (35E49) To Feb. 7: Land 
€ Sea; Feb. 9-Mar. 7: Birds € 
Animals. 

Lion (145E52) Feb.: Pagés. 
Lucas (36W47) To Feb. 14: Daumier. 
Ludwig-Baumann (35 at 8th) To 
Apr. 4: Artists Equity. 

Macbeth (11E57) Feb.: Group. 
Matisse (41E57) Feb. 10-28: Roszak. 
Midtown (17E57) Feb. 3-21: “Good 
Drawing.” 

Milch (55E57) To Feb. 14: 1. Rose. 
Nat'l Arts: (15 Gram. 'Pk.) To Feb. 
12: Watercolors. 


New Age (138W15) Group, 1-5 
pm. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Feb.: 


Group. 

New (63W44) Feb. 2-14: K. Smith. 
Newhouse (15E57) Feb.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Newton (11E57) Feb.: Group. 


Niveau (63E57) To Feb. 28: 
Viaminck. 

Parsons (15E57) To Feb. 14: 
Congdon. 

Passedoit (121E57) Feb. 2-28: 
Lester. 


Pen & Brush (16E10) To Feb. 18: 
Sculp. Ann’l. 

Peridot (6E12) Feb. 2-28: J. Brooks. 
Perls (32E58) To Feb. 7: Picasso; 
Feb. 9-Mar. 7: Austin. 
Perspectives (34E51) Feb.: Group. 
Portraits (460 Park) Feb.: Group. 
Rehn (683 5th) Jo Feb. 14: Win- 
ters. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) Feb. 16- 
Mar. 31: Drawings. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) 
Faruggio. 
Rosenberg (16E57) Feb.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Saidenberg (10E77) Feb.: Yeats. 
Salmagundi (47 5th) To Feb. 27: 
Oil Ann’l. 

Salpeter (42E57) Feb. 2-14: Schor. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Feb. 21: 
Busa. 

Schaeffer (52E58) To Feb. 7: Cont. 
Spanish Ptgs. 


To Feb. 19: 


Sculpture Center (167E69) Feb.: 
Group. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Feb.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 


Seligmann (5E57) Feb.: Group. 
Serigraph (38W57) Feb. 3-Mar. 9: 
Prize-winners; Main Gallery, To 
Feb. 9: Village Art Center 10th 
Anniversary. 

Stable (924 7th) To Feb. 7: Ist 
Ann’l; Feb. 16-Mar. 14: Dugmore. 
Tanager (51E4) To Feb. 15: Grillo. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To Feb. 21: Prins. 

Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Feb. 
14: Frankenthaler. 

Touraine (929 Mad. at 74) Feb.: 


“Paris.” 

Truman (33E29) To Feb. 7: 
Abrams, Haas. 

Valentin (32E57) To Feb. 7: 
Corinth; Feb. 10-28: Matisse 
Sculpture. 

Van Diemen- Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Feb.: Fr. Mod. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
Feb. 20: N. Y. Scenes. 


Viviano (42E57) To Feb.7: Brown; 
Feb. 9-Mar. 4: Afro, Birolli, Mor- 
lotti. 

Walker (117E57) To Feb. 21: Col- 
lectors’ Finds. 

Wellons (70E56) Feb. 2-14: Eliscu 
Sculp. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Feb. 
28: Stevens. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Feb. 21: 
Marquet; Feb. 10-28: Hartford. 
Willard (23W56) Feb. 3-28: W. Seitz. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Feb. 14: 

Johanson, Springer. 
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February 1, 1953 





How long? Forever . . . when you paint 
with Permanent Pigments Water Colors 
. .. because they include only completely 
permanent, lightfast colors. Here are more 
reasons why so many professional artists prefer them— 


@ They can be brushed on smoothly without reworking. 


@ They spread evenly, and will not run to dark edges 
even when spotted with water or used too moistly. 


@ Proper grinding gives them greatest brilliance. 
@ Colors do not separate when mixed or thinned. 









i Permanent Pigments Artists’ Water 
Colors — true artists’ quality 
at ‘student’ prices 


4 Permanent Pigments FINE 
Artists’ Water Colors — 
unexcelled in all desirable 
quantities by any other 

line at any price 


FREE! 


booklet on the technical 
preparation of colors -- 
write to: 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. e CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Mediums 


GRUMBACHER 


PERMANENT 

OIL COLORS 
FOR 

ARTISTS 









Genuine Pigments 
as indicated 
All Colors Intermixable 
Guaranteed Composition 
printed on every tube 
Pre-tested for your 

Protection 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of color is 
checked and tested. Each must first be approved by our 
laboratory and must then pass performance tests by pro- 
fessional artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today ... because 
of value. 


Alizarin Crimson ...... .65 | Mars Yellow .......... 40 
Burnt Sienna .......... .40 | Naples Yellow ........ .40 
Burnt Umber .......... .40 | Permanent Blue ....... -50 
Cadmium Orange ...... .75 | Permanent Green, Light .65 
Cadmium Red, Light .. .85 | Prussian Blue ......... -50 
Cadmium Red, Med. ... .85 | Raw Sienna ........... 40 
Cadmium Red, Deep .. .85 | Raw Umber ........... 40 
Cadmium Vermilion.... .85 Rose Madder (Madd.Lk.) .65 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale . .75 | Thalo ® Blue .......... .65 
Cadmium Yel., Light ... .75 | Thalo ® Green ........ 65 
Cadmium Yel., Med. ... .75 | Thio Violet ............ .65 
Cadmium Yel., Deep ... .75 | Ultramarine Red ...... .65 
Cadmium Yel., Orange . .75 | Venetian Red ......... 40 
Cerulean Blue shade ... .65 | Viridian (Vert Emer.) . .65 
Cobalt Blue shade ..... 75 | Yellow Ochre, Light ... .40 
French Ultramarine Blue .50 | Zinc Yellow ........... 50 
Green’ Garth. ....6.5... .40 | Flake White Size IX .. .40 
PONT NNN es 3 ince seewns .40 | Flake White Size X .. .60 
SN NEON oa. e-0:0:s-0 1010's .40 | Flake White Size XI! ..1.00 
Light Red (Eng. Red Lt.) .40 | Zinc White Size IX .. .40 
IO 55s so cclccsess 40 | Zinc White Size X .. .60 
Mars. Violet ......6.c00 40 | Zinc White Size XI ..1.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORES 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR CHART 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC, 
464 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 








TO NEW MEMBERS 
WHO NOW JOIN THE 


HISTORY of PAINTING 


By DAVID M. ROBB 


This magnificent new volume, with 522 illustrations and 16 full page Color Plates, is yours 
FREE with membership in the Art Book Guild. 7%”"x10%2"— 1006 Pages — Retail price $12.50 


WNING THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINT- 
ING is like having a fine art gallery at your 
fingertips. This handsome volume provides a defini- 
tive, up-to-date history of painting in the western 
world from prehistoric times to the present. Its 522 


Start your membership with this 
superb double-selection 


GRANDMA MOSES 


My Life's History 
166 pages, 642” x 942”, 16 


pages ima Meses 
paintings in FULL COLOR, 8 
pages of family pictures and 
8 pages of facsimile letters. 
Retail price $3.50. 

The warm, colorful, nos- 
talgic story of the life of 
one of America’s favor- 


| ite painters. Related with 


beautiful simplicity that 
makes for memorable 
reading pleasure. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By ANTONINA VALLENTIN 


561 pages, 64%4”x 92”, 


tail price $5.00 


with 35 gravure reproductions 
of Da Vinci's masterpieces in rich black and brown. Re- 


This new biography pre- 
sents the first complete 
portrait of the man 
whose artistic and scien- 
tific achievements prob- 
ably shall never be ri- 
valed. Here is the record 
of his diversified accom- 
plishments ; their critical 
evaluation; together 


= with a clear analysis of 


his greatest masterpieces 


Retail Value Both Books — $8.50 
Member's Price — Only $6.75 


illustrations represent the best art masterpieces—from 
a 14,000-year-old cave painting to a famous Picasso 
mural—selected from Europe’s and America’s great 
collections. 


Retail price $12.50 — FREE to new members 


PAY NOTHING 10 JOIN THIS DISTINGUISHED CLUB AND the Guild's 

ENJOY THE FINEST ART BOOKS. GET FULL MEMBERSHIP National 
PRIVILEGES IMMEDIATELY. Advisory 

Just sign and mail coupon below to enroll — it costs you nothing. Beard 

You will receive Art In Books, the Guild's illustrated publication, 

every month FREE. Each issue describes the best art books of all pub- 

lishers and next Guild selection. If you do not want the forthcoming 

selection, simply return our printed form. ACCEPT ONLY BOOKS 

YOU WANT and pay only member's special low price plus small 

mailing charge — saving 40% or more! FREE BONUS BOOKS. For 

every four additional selections accepted, you receive a Bonus Book 

free! And you may cancel your membership at any time after accept- 

ing as few as four Guild selections. 


On joining, you receive THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINTING 
as your FREE membership gift plus the double first selection of 
GRANDMA MOSES, published at $3.50, and LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, published at $5.00— both at the member's special price 
of $6.75. 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. AD-9, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free, as a gift 
upon joining, The Harper History of Painting. With it, 
send as my first selection Grandma Moses and Leonardo Da 
Vinci at the special, low member's price of $6.75 plus 38c¢ 
postage and packing charge. I will receive Art In Books 
free every month. I will receive a free Bonus Book for each 
additional four selections I buy, and my only obligation is 
to accept four Guild selections the first year I am a member. 








